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Sink or Swim? 


W HEN the Economic Survey for 1947 appeared twelve months ago, 
the country was gripped in ice and The Economist had been 
silenced by the Shinwell veto. Spirits were low ; the outlook was dark ; 
and the Government’s collection of targets.and estimates was frustrated 
at the very moment of its appearance. The Economic Survey for 1948 
appears at a moment even more critical for British destiny. The British 
economy is denuded ; it is now using up its last reserves ; and the Govern- 
ment have brought themselves frankly to the devastating admission that 
* without further substantial external aid” there is no hope of economic 
stability and a reasonable standard of life within the next few years. 
Unless aid comes, wholesale unemployment, distress and the disloca- 
tion of production will delay “‘ for years.” the prospect of a decent standard 
of living for the British people. There is only one thing wrong with this 
assessment. The delay would not be for years ; it would be for all time. 

The stark realism of the White Paper says little that is fundamentally 
new to those who have followed with proper concern the gathering 
economic storm. The damaging reduction of Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves to a precarious leyel—enough, perhaps, to last for another six 
months without further aid—has continued ever since the suspension of 
sterling convertibility last August.. It is that fact more than any other 
which -conditions the economic prospect for the present year. Indeed, 
it comes near to defeating any attempt at planning at all in 1948, for 
planning in any real sense will be possible only if American aid is forth- 
coming. The Survey acknowledges this fact at several points, but 
nowhere more openly than by limiting its planning for imports to the 
first six months of the year, of which nearly half has already expired. 
Imports from the Western Hemisphere are to be cut to a level “ no more 
than sufficient to maintain the nation in health and working efficiency.” 
There is no allowance for the long overdue rebuilding of stocks of primary 
raw materials, for the lack of which production is being interrupted and 
kept in check. The country has reached such a level of financial 
exhaustion that it cannot afford a heavy investment in additional supplies 
of materials, though they would bring “a rich return.” 

This is a prospect alarming enough, though not exactly newly. dis- 
covered. It suggests that, for all the brave talk of democratic planning 
in the Survey, the conditions for the progressive ordering of economic 
affairs in Britain do not exist. Planning implies control over the economic 
environment; the ability to use resources in a variety of ways and to 
choose freely between the different ways ; a real degree of independence 
of charity, good luck, or economic exhaustion. These conditions 
no longer exist. Britain is dependent on what the United States, in its 
wisdom and generosity, sees fit to provide. Every target, every programme, 
every statement of economic intention this year, whether at home or 
abroad, is dependent on what America does to help, and when that help 
arrives. It is a euphemism to say that, without aid from the United States, 
Britain would be compelled to cut consumption and and 
plans. The truth is that, on the 
showing of the Economic Survey itself, Britain cannot dispense with such 
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aid and hope to survive as a modern industrial state or a 
working social democracy. 

To talk of 1948 as a year of transition, or the first year of 
a great upward turn in European economic recovery, therefore, 
strikes far too hopeful a note. At the best, this year will 
_ go down in history as the year in which the British Govern- 
ment and the British people perceived in the nick of time the 
disgrace of unending subventions from the United States and 
the threat of impoverishment to the lowest standards of a back- 
ward economy. It will be a year, not of progress, but of 
grim hanging on. On the best assumption, that American aid 
arrives in time, the British standard of life this year will be 
appreciably “though not disastrously” lower than in 1947. 
That is the certain prospect, in real terms, and no illusory 
increases in money wages or salaries should conceal it. 

There are texts for innumerable economic sermons in this 
omnibus of frank analysis by the Government. One vital ques- 
tion, in Britain’s present predicament, is the extent to which it 
can be expetted to send goods abroad without receiving an 
immediate return—the problem of “ unrequited exports.” Un- 
doubtedly such exports have been unduly encouraged by the 
generous scale of repayment of sterling balances during the past 
fifteen months. The Government intend to limit the volume 
of such exports in future “to an amount commensurate with 
the present resources of the United Kingdom.” In broad terms, 
the Survey makes a respectable case for a certain measure of 
unrequited exports. If there is any ultimate hope for the 
British economy in its present form, it can only rest on the 
revival of multilateral trade and the rehabilitation of the shat- 
‘tered economies of Europe and Asia. But on present prospects 
this hope is so remote that many years must elapse before 
an invigorating flow of dollars is circulating freely throughout 
the world. Whether, in these circumstances, it is an act of 
economic wisdom to export goods, either as “,unrequited 
exports” or as new investment in colonial development in the 
hope of a deferred return must remain open to argument. At 
this stage of the nation’s difficulties, every such export must 
be examined with a very grudging eye. 
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Another sermon might be written on labour. With some 
boldness, the Survey declares that labour is unlikely to be a 
limiting factor upon production this year, and it sets no great 
store by the accuracy of its manpower targets—with the three 
exceptions of coal, agriculture and textiles.. Total manpower in 
the mines is to rise from 718,000 to 750,000 this year ; another 
§§,000 men are to be engaged in agriculture ; and in textiles, 
the increase in man and woman power contemplated in the 
Survey is from 652,000 to no fewer than 760,000. All these 
are targets “‘in the full sense.” In other words, the output of 
coal, home produced food and cotton and woollen textiles (from 
which a tremendous increase of nearly 40 per cent in exports 
is expected this year) will not be achieved unless the man- 
power in the three industries is built up to these levels. The 
Survey truly remarks that the attainment of these manpower 
targets is among the first necessities in 1948. But recent rates 
of recruitment to these industries, though favourable in direc- 
tion, have been quite insufficient to offer any real expectation 
that such manpower targets will be reached. In this essential 
sector of economic planning, the latest Survey is no more con- 
clusive than its predecessor. To single out particular targets as 
indispensable, without so much as a hint of how they are to be 
reached, is not planning. It is wishful thinking. 

On inflation and financial policy the Survey comes nearer to 
saying the right things than any previous economic document 
from the Government. . True, it suffers from the inhibition that 
financial planning depends not on the Economic Survey in 
March, but upon Sir Stafford Cripps’s first budget a month 
hence. But in a section of great technical interest to economists 
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(and unfertunately of more than ordinary obscurity to he 


general public) the Survey makes an enterprising, if speculative 
attempt to measure the conditions under which further infla- 


tionary pressure could be avoided this year. This attempt is the 
more significant because the Survey explicitly recognises that “no 


system of economic controls can be wholly proof against he / 
and persistent inflationary pressure working against the genera] _ 


objectives of economic policy.” If that sentence had found a 
place in last year’s Survey, Britain’s peril would be less extreme, 


The details of these calculations are examined on later_ pages, — 


but, shortly put, they require individuals voluntarily to save 5} 
per cent of their incomes. But, as the Survey recognises, it is 
unlikely that without a radical change in the willingness of indi- 
viduals to save, the total actually saved will reach the required 
figure. Jf voluntary savings fail, inflation could be avoided 
by two correctives—a revision of the Government’s intended 
expenditure for current purposes and capital investment (the 
likelihood of which cannot be rated very high) or deliberate 
budgeting to produce under compulsion the savings which indi- 
viduals cannot bring themselves to make voluntarily. The 
enigma of the plan for 1948 is still whether the Chancellor will 
be prepared a month hence to apply in his budgetary policy all 
of these unexceptionable arguments on inflation. 

In these and many cther matters, the Survey ‘represents only 
a tentative effort at interim planning. It lacks any cogent state- 
ment on the need to increase industrial output ; it “ invites” 
the co-operation of the people in the achievement of output 
targets which promise to increase the value of the nation’s 
output by no more than 43 per cent, an increase which wil! also 
include the effect of a further rise in prices this year ; there is 
no effective appeal to increase hours of work ; no recognition 
of waning productivity and concealed unemployment ; and no 
urgent warnings about the large numbers engaged in distribu- 
tion, consumer services and public service, which absorb well 
over one-third of the total “ industrial” population. 

But beyond these immediate deficiencies, there looms the 
fateful future of the British economy and of the changing world 
in which it is to play either a constructive or a penurious part. 
The future is indeed too uncertain for any specific forecasts 
to be made about future years. Britain is caught in a struggle 
of powerful economic and political forces which has yet to be 
resolved. The Economic Survey declares roundly that nothing 
contained in its pages throws any doubt on the ultimate capacity 
of the British people to regain their economic strength and 
stability. It must be confessed that this conclusion does not 
emerge with any certain conviction from the Survey. True, 
there are signs of encouragement in the recovery of output. 
But when allowance is made for the growth of the employed 
population since) 1939, and for new industrial capital which 
has been installed during the past decade, there is no justifica- 
tion for any self-satisfaction about the recovery in output during 
the past two years. The Survey itself admits that the changes 
which have been made im the trade of the country and the lives 
of its people are small when measured against the great changes 
that were made in the war years. So much stronger, then, is 
the argument for a more effective mobilisation of the nation’s 
resources and energies to battle against the menace of economic 
debility, the sloth of dependence on charity, and the threat to 
British political stability and freedom. 

There is no sovereign remedy for this situation. There is 
no promise of improvement just around the corner. A year 
hence, conditions may be far worse if Britain behaves foolishly, 
but they cannot be much better even if it makes a supreme 
effort. For the‘tide will still be flowing against this country, 


and even if its pace slackens a little, it will be a stupendous _ 


task to swim against it. The alternative is to be caught in the 


perilous confusion of currents, and to be swept eventually to — 
disaster. There is no doubt which course the British people — 


will choose, if they are honestly led and bravely inspired. 
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The Choice at Paris 


HEN Mr Bevin goes to Paris next week his visit will have 
all the marks of a great occasion. His presence will 
signify the adherence of Britain to the joint programme of 
European recovery. The speech he is to make will repeat the 
support he gave in January to the idea of Western association, 
and certainly no British obstacles will be placed in the way of 
securing the first objective of the Conference of the Sixteen 
—which is to set up a Continuing Organisation, define 
its powers,. sketch out its immediate programme and find 
officials for it of sufficient stature to carry its formidable respon- 
sibilities. On the face of things, therefore, it seems that Great 
Britain is about to reach a turning point in its long history. 
This island, this maritime empire, this “ ship moored in Euro- 
pean waters but ever ready to sail away,” is to cast in its lot for 
good and ill with its continental neighbours, and to form with 
them a new political and economic structure capable of with- 
standing the calamitous and titanic pressures of the twentieth 
century. If this is the case, Mr Bevin’s visit to Paris is some- 
thing more than a great occasion. It is the ending of an era 
and the opening of a new. It is one of those rendezvous with 
destiny which occur only once or twice in the whole life span 
of a nation. 

Yet the question remains—is the significance of the Foreign 
Secretary’s visit really so momentous ? On the present evidence 
of the conferences which are being held or have just been held, 
the purposes behind British policy appear more modest. If the 
fusion of all Western Europe in a single effort to restore pros- 
perity is the overriding aim, it is difficult to see how the talks 
on Germany could have ended last week-end with so little 
apparently accomplished on the vital problem of drawing the 
West German economy into the Marshall Plan. If a radically 
new relationship between Britain and its neighbours is at the 
very front of Mr Bevin’s mind, the news from Brussels would 
surely run in more unusual channels than those of “ automatic 
defence,” “ definition of the aggressor ” or the role of the Inter- 
national Court in deciding treaty disputes. The truth is that 
there is more than one way of looking at the present crisis in 
Britain’s future, and it is not yet at all clear which version is 
“ official policy” at the Foreign Office. 

The fact that there is a crisis can no longer be avoided, 
although a frank realisation of its magnitude has been postponed 
beyond the eleventh hour. What can still be disputed is its 
significance and its duration. There are those who see in it 
only a temporary embarrassment, caused by the dislocations of 
war and certain to vanish when these dislocations have been 
overcome. This school of thought dismisses impatiently all 
warnings that Britain may be facing a more permanent change 
in its future. “ This year’s embarrassments,” they say in effect, 
“can be overcome by some American aid, by a restoration of 
production in Britain and Western Europe and the revival of 
prosperity in the Far East. All these conditions are on their 
way to fulfilment and there is no call for more far-reaching and 
dramatic British commitments in Europe, 

No one should be under any illusions about the attractions 
of such an approach. It appeals to every instinct of national 
particularism. It satisfies every desire “ not to have foreigners 
coming to show us our business.” It is profoundly in keeping 
with traditional British policy, which is to co-operate with other 
European nations only when they—and Britain—are in diffi- 
culties and to clear out of Europe with almost indecent haste 
the moment the dangers recede. ; 

There are, moreover, reasons for this British version of isola- 
tionism more solid than instinct and national prejudice. May 


not a closer permanent association with Europe rob Britain of 
its unique position as a powerful member of the English- 
speaking world ? And can it be argued that Western Europe at 
this moment is a particularly attractive partner with which to 
join in a new community ? There has not been much evidence 
in recent months of a practical willingness in Western Europe 
to accept the implications of a common destiny, No pleas from 
London prevented the French from establishing a free rate for 
the franc on the morrow of Mr Bevin’s plea for closer union. 
Little realisation of Britain’s peculiar embarrassments has 
marked the negotiations between Belgium and Britain on the 
accumulation of sterling in Brussels, In Italy, the riots at 
Mogadishu were the signal for an outburst of anti-British feeling 
so virulent as to suggest reserves of hatred and dislike quite 
incompatible with co-operation in a common European pro- 
gramme. Nor is it simply a question of the small evidence that 
Europe provides of any special good will for its British neigh- 
bour, Many of these European nations are themselves sick, 
disorganised, a prey to communism and to violent Right wing 
reaction. Few of them have anything like the political and 
social stability of the United Kingdom. Can it be wise to expose 
a smoothly functioning political organism to the infections of 
other less healthy states ? The strongest arguments, however, 
are based on the contention that the economic crisis will solve 
itself and that by 1951, sufficient equilibrium will have been 
restored to make special measures unnecessary. Although no 
precise proofs can be brought forward to support this view, it 
has been fostered by every sign of increased production in 
Britain and Europe, by each symptom of revived prosperity in the 
Far East and, in particular, by the recent fall in American prices. 

But do these optimistic forecasts bear closer examination? 
In the first place, there can be no comparison between the 
present political crisis in Europe and any of the past. The 
power which has brought half Europe under its control stretches 
out beyond Europe to the limits,of Asia.In the past, the tyrants 
of Europe have always been contained by Britain’s temporary 
alliance with a Power or Powers standing in the tyrants’ rear. 
Now there is no rear. The Russian tyranny stretches from the 
Elbe to the Bering Sea. 

Nor in the past has so total an ideological control ever 
marched hand in hand with political domination. Napoleon 
may have broken the feudal order; Hitler may have found and 
worked with his quislings ; but both dictators left large tracts 
of each conquered country untouched and unchanged. The 
Gleichschaltung practised by Communists extends to every 
corner of society. And this formidable consolidation of power. 
both in geographical extension and in political and social depth, 
has occurred at a time when new weapons and new techniques 
of war have to a large extent destroyed the immunity enjoyed 
by Britain when supremacy at sea was an adequate defence. 

The old balance of Power has been upset more drastically 
than ever before and destroyed by a crusading nation ready to 
exploit every weakness and pour through every gap in its neigh- 
bours’ political and psychological defences. ‘The weaker, the 
poorer, the more uncertain and divided these neighbours are, 
the less their chance of withstanding communist pressure. 
It is not entirely fanciful, if one looks ahead, to picture the 
dilemma which would confront a British Government if collapse 
within their neighbours—not external conquest—brought a new 
European tyrant to the Channel ports. These considerations do 
not perhaps of themselves prove the necessity of a Western 
Union. But they do suggest that the kind of temporary incut- 
sions and alliances which in the past have been Britain’s 
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answer to a threatened overthrow of the balance of power are 
no longer adequate today. 

If optimism is out of place in considering. Europe’s political 
crisis, it is hardly less unwelcome when the extent of its 
economic difficulties is discussed. The authoritative Paris 
Report takes a decidely hopeful view of Europe’s capacity for 
recovery. It will be recalled that the targets set for increased 
production equal the tremendous expansion achieved by the 
American economy between 1940 and 1944—three significant 
figures may be given: an increase of 34 per cent in coal produc- 
tion, 31 per cent in steel and 61 per cent in electric power. 
At the same time the Report made some markedly optimistic 
estimates of the possible fall in world prices, forecasting a fall 
of 74 per cent in 1949, IO per cent in 1950 and 12} per cent 
in 1951. It also assumed a substantial increase of European 
exports, especially to hard currency areas. Yet, with all this 
expansion of output and exports and this improvement in the 
international terms of trade, the Paris Report had to admit 
that in 1951 the unfavourable balance of the Sixteen Nations’ 
foreign trade would still be over one billion dollars for the year. 


When the American experts came to study these figures, 
they reached more pessimistic conclusions. They doubted 
whether the targets for production could be reached and fore- 
cast a higher price level; even though they made higher 
estimates for possible exports, they reached the conclusion that 
the dollar deficit in 1951 would be in the neighbourhood of 
3 billion dollars. In face of these calculations, it is difficult 
to believe in a quick self-regulating European recovery. On the 
contrary, only one honest conclusion can be drawn: | the 
measures of European co-operation proposed in the Marshall 
Plan, far from being sufficient, must be supplemented by much 
more drastic measures. If this deficit of one to three billion 
dollars is to be removed before the ending of dollar aid, the 
Sixteen Nations will have to integrate their economic plans far 
more thoroughly, to cut out all unessential dollar imports, to 
boost in a concerted fashion their exports to the New World 
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and to expand production in every field where local output can 
replace dollar expenditure. It cannot be proved conclusj 
from these facts that a Western Union is the only solution, 
but it is certain that merely temporary co-operation against g 
background of economic isolationism offers no hope at all. And 
if a policy of closer integration is in any case necessary, it w 

be difficult to find greater possibilities than those offered by 
whole-hearted co-operation in a Western Association. 

It is vital that the British Government should be certain 
which of the two possible approaches—temporary association or 
complete co-operation—it is going to make its own. If the policy 
is one of limited and temporary association, then any encourage- 
ment of Western Union is out of place. If the policy is based 
on the recognition that an entirely new situation demands 
new and revolutionary measures, then Western Union is the best 
available scheme. But there is one policy which would be 
utterly disastrous—to pay lip service to the ideal of full oo. 
operation while in fact pursuing a separate and _ basically 
isolationist line. No Western Union can come into being with- 
out Fritish support. More, no Western Union can defend 
itself, sustain itself, or grow and develop organically, if the 
British attitude is hesitant and uncertain. Britain’s European 
neighbours will be ~-*ching suspiciously for every sign that the 
British are not really in earnest but are once again, as so often 
in the past, using a European alliance as a temporary measure 
to be abandoned when the need for it is past. Unless, therefore, 
the British Government throws itself into Western Union as a 
permanent commitment, as the new pattern of its national and 
international life, the Union that will come into being in Paris 
will be weak, vacillating, incoherent and finally it will fail—in 
which case the last state of Western Europe will be infinitely 
worse than the first. 

This is the real issue behind Mr Bevin’s speech in Paris next 
week. If he is not fully committed to the idea of Western 
Union, then let him not talk as though he were. And if he is, 
let the commitment be accepted in full and clear understanding 
of all its revolutionary implications. 


How Rich is the Eastern Bloc? 


ROM the present pattern of Russia’s offensive behaviour 
and defensive mentality, it can be assumed that the political 
objective before the governments of eastern Europe is to provide 
a base and bulwark for the Kremlin’s foreign policy in a divided 
Europe. The network of military and political pacts between 
them reveals the intention quite clearly. But it is not yet clear, 
from the information available about their economic agreements 
and national economic plans, whether they are aiming at a closely 
organised economic bloc, working with the West as well as with 
Russia ; or whether their ultimate intention is to fit the integrated 
economy of eastern Europe into that of the Soviet Union, 
making both so far as possible independent of the West in all 
vital respects. For the moment the six governments are con- 
centrating on their national plans, and it is possible to make only 
a rough estimate of the economic strength of a bloc whose 
political strength and weakness was examined in last week’s 
issue of The Economist. 

The outstanding economic fact about this group of six 
countries is that all are planning their economic life. If planning 
is a source of strength, this east European giant of the future is 
already well-muscled. There is indeed plenty for the planners 
to do ; the whole region was ravaged by the Second World War 
even worse than by the first. The whole economic system was 
distorted as well as devastated by the Germans ; then, with 
liberation, came the demands of the Russians. The occupation 
costs of the Red Army were enormous ; Hungary and, Rumania 
are paying huge reparations from production each year ; even 


the allies, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia have felt the 
pressure of the Russians’ desperate effort to repair as quickly as 
possible the incomparable devastation in the Soviet Union. 

On top of the task of repairing war damage comes the more 
long-range, fundamental problem of curing the basic prewar 
weaknesses of the east European economies: lack of domestic 
capital and skilled labour in industry, excessive population on the 
land and primitive methods of agriculture. Their soil and mineral 
resources are rich on the whole. The area will certainly be able 
to feed itself—bounteously ; Poland is now a giant among coal 
producers; before the war the south-eastern countries had 
export surpluses of lead, zinc, chrome, manganese and bauxite ; 
oil and timber production could be increased. All these are big 
assets ; but the fact remains that, at prewar levels of production, 
eastern Europe generally was seriously over-populated. On an 
acre of cultivable land in Poland or a Balkan country, twice as 
many people produced a half or a third of what was being 
produced in Denmark or Switzerland. 

The text-book solution of these problems, as even prewar 
governments grasped, is to modernise farming and develop 
industry. These—with the recovery of normal living standards 
—are declared aims of the national plans published since the 
war: Jugoslavia has a five-year plan, Poland and Hungary three- 
year plans, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia two-year plans, and 
Rumania so far none. Of these the Polish, Jugoslav, Hungarian 
and Bulgarian plans aim at both reconstruction and develop- 
ment ; the Czechoslovak plans are essentially reconstruction 
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plans, made necessary as much by the expulsion of eight million 
skilled Germans as by war. damage. , Czechoslovakia will 
shortly adopt a new five-year development plan designed to 
link its economy to that of Russia. 

Mechanisation is of course the planners’ chief prescription for 
the peasants. In all five countries “machine and tractor 
stations” owned by co-operatives are being set up, on the 
Russian model. In return for the peasants’ payment in cash 
or kind the station teams work the land as required, As these 
machines displace men and animals, so the peasants’ dependence 
on the State increases. Until machines are available in large 
quantities forced collectivisation of the peasants will be held 
back. So far there is little sign of it, although in Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria the peasants are encouraged to work with and for 
voluntary “labour co-operatives.” Which lead towards accept- 
ance of collective farming. 

Away from the land the prescription is industrialisation. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland already have large heavy industries. 
Both pay much more attention in their planning to capital goods 
production than to the needs of consumers. The next Czech 
plan will reorganise Bohemian industry from top to bottom, 
allowing luxury and craft industries—known on world markets 
for generations—to decline, and developing instead heavy 
industries to supply customers in the East. Hungary aims at 
bringing production in its iron, metal, and engineering industries 
to 154 per cent of the 1938 level. The Bulgarian plan lays the 
emphasis on mining, power generation and fertilisers. The Jugo- 
slav plan is the most grandiose of all. At the end of it industrial 
production is to be 323 per cent of the 1939 level, and Jugoslav 
negotiators of trade agreements give the impression abroad that 
they are prepared, if necessary, to import the industrial revolu- 
tion bit by bit. The Czechs plan to be the main suppliers of 
chemicals to their neighbours, and fertilisers will be available 
from Russia, from former German plants now in Poland, and 
from the Russian zone of Germany—a region of decisive im- 
portance if it should end up sooner or later in the eastern bloc. 

How are these targets to be achieved ? The Jugoslav plan 
assumes a yearly investment of over a billion dollars ; in the 
fifth year of the plan the proportion of the national income to 
be devoted to savings is put as high as 27 per cent. The Polish 
figure is almost the same, and the percentage to go into savings 
is 20. For impoverished countries these figures seem fantastically 
high and are in fact open to suspicion, as are many official 
statistics from eastern Europe. They can only be realised by 
an intensive use of raw materials, equipment and labour. Are 
these readily available ? 

Some important raw materials are available within the bloc. 
There is plenty of coal, notably in Poland ; but it is unevenly 
spread and much of it is of low quality. Some of the countries 
planning big metallurgical industries have no coking coal at all. 
Much will depend on what the Russians can send, and on the 
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use made of water communications to reduce transport costs. 
At the moment the Russians are importing coal from Poland. 
Then there is oil to be had in Rumania, Hungary and from 
the synthetic plants of Czechoslovakia—but not enough. Pro- 
duction in Rumania was running during the first none months 
of last year at the rate of only 3,800,000 tons yearly, against 
8,700,000 tons in 1936. On the other hand Hungarian oil 
production has risen from 2,000 tons a year in 1937 to over 
800,000 tons last year. 

* 


There is high grade iron ore in Jugoslavia, but the present 
production plans require imports from Russia and. Sweden. 
The surplus of metal ores has already been mentioned ; there 
will be enough to go round and some.to spare for Russia, which 
during the war was largely dependent on lease-lend supplies of 
these ores.. Copper and tin will be seriously short throughout 
the bloc ; even now Rumania and Bulgaria pay dollars for it. 
Of bauxite there would be a surplus ; with it a great aluminium 
industry might be built up, if south-east Europe could develop 
the necessary water-power. 

Raw materials for textiles are seriously lacking. All six 
countries have important textile industries, based on heavy 
imports of raw cotton and wool before the war ; unless great 
strides are made in cultivation and irrigation, both within the 
bloc and in Russia, cotton and wool will remain on the import 
lists for a long time to come. The same is true of rubber ; in 
1937 the bloc’s deficit was over 60,000 tons. 

As for industrial equipment, the outlook is still obscure. The 
needs are urgent and large. Im the long run Czechoslovakia 
can meet some of them, and Poland and Hungary will have 
more to offer as their recovery proceeds. But it is clear that 
the re-equipment and modernisation of existing plant, to say 
nothing of such vast new projects as the electrification of 
Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, can only be achieved with equipment 
and machinery imported from the West, most of it on credit. 
There is no sign that Russia can make a serious contribution on 
these lines in the predictable future. 

It is unfortunate for these planning and Communist-controlled 
governments that all the facts point in the same direction—the 
need to draw on the skill and production of the United States, 
Britain and, above all, Germany. Their propaganda deplores 
the recovery of western Germany, and attacks the Marshall 
Plan. But it is quite clear that the same recovery, under Russian 
auspices, would be warmly welcomed. Until Germany comes 
into the field again, they have to turn to north-western Europe, 
where Sweden and Switzerland, at least, have so far not allowed 

their trading policies to be unduly influenced by political prefer- 
ences. Switzerland is Czechoslovakia’s most important trade- 
link with the West, and over 22 per cent of Poland’s foreign 
trade in the first nine months of 1947 was done with Sweden 
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and Denmark. But there, too, they are finding the difficulues 
that they find in Britain—two genuine economic impediments 
to trade: the things which eastern Europe wants to buy in the 
west are the things that the west can sell in dollar markets ; 
and the goods which eastern Europe offers are so far not those 
which the west most urgently needs. 

Obviously, in its way, eastern Europe needs a Marshall plan 
as much as western Europe. But where is the generous patron 
to be found ? Will Russian policy use the eastern bloc as a 
complementary area to meet Russian needs ? Or is it Moscow’s 
intention that its members should become prosperous and 
efficient in their own ways ? It might be expected that Russia 
would assume Germany’s prewar role. There are already certain 
similarities: Russians own all German assets in the three ex- 
enemy countries of the east; officials of Russian banks and 
trusts sit in offices in Budapest and Bucharest from which they 
can control vital economic sectors (for example, shipping and 
bauxite and oil) as effectively as did the representatives of 
western capital in the past ; appeals to ideological loyalty and 
military supremacy can be and are used when necessary to 
secure the inclusion of unfavourable terms in trade agreements. 
Like Germany, Russia has an almost unlimited demand for what 
eastern Europe might produce ; like Germany it uses its influ- 
ence to shape its plans and economies in required directions. 
But, unlike Germany, Russia has not readily available the 
means to re-equip and develop these backward countries. This 
explains the element of uncertainty—even of fantasy—which 
marks some parts of their national plans. 

If foreign trade does not prosper, if national plans begin to 
clash and overlap, if scarce materials are not pooled, if political 
considerations interfere with efficiency, and if Russia does not 
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later play the role of lavish and far-sighted capitalist with capital 
and raw materials—what happens ? The answer appears to be, 
on present evidence, that the industrial revolution goes on ag 
it did a hundred years ago in the west, with the exploitation of 
a mass of cheap labour. There are millions in the excess rural 
population who will fill the armies, the police forces and fac. 
tories—unskilled but easily manageable human material. For 
special tasks there will be political prisoners—whose numbers 
are likely to increase as eastern Europe moves further towards 
“ popular democracy.” What cannot be done by machines will 
be done by bare hands, painfully and slowly, but done none 
the less. 

No clear and definite answer can be given to the question 
whether the eastern bloc is likely to achieve economic strength 
and independence. It can only be suggested in the series 
of “ifs” and queries given above. The peoples of eastern 
Europe are patient and hard-working ; the land has its riches, 
and the paper plans, if less original than their authors like to 
think, are at least on sound capitalist lines. There is a genuine 
effort towards higher standards of living. Progress towards them 
may well be made if satisfactory solutions are found to the main 
problems raised in this article. But one thing is quite clear: 
if too large a proportion of the man-power and national income 
of these countries is swallowed by armies and armaments, by 
police and officials, and by the requirements of Russian policy 
and strategy, their standard of living will remain for years to 
come below the level which Government statements lead the 
populations to expect. If that should happen, the eastern bloc 
will not have the popular support by which claim to have 
established “ people’s democracy” in these countries could, 
in the long run, be justified. 


Top Secret 


F the output of facts, there is no end. It would be 

ungrateful in a week which has seen the issue of the 
Economic Survey for 1948 and the Digest of Statistics for 
February (which this month includes a new index of produc- 
tion) to cavil at lack of information. For the expenditure of 
a few shillings and a little effort, the inquiring citizen can 
inform himself about the facts of the dollar drain, study the 
imports of oranges, stocks of goatskins, the output of fountain 
pens or the production and supplies of push chairs for the 
home civilian market—a careful definition which suggests that 
foreign powers may be buying them for warlike purposes, 
though the Digest is silent on the point. 

There are facts galore. Yet mere richness does not neces- 
sarily mean a balanced statistical diet, and this feast of figures 
certainly lacks some important items. To take one example, 
it is important to know that the steel target is 14 million 
tons of ingots and castings this year. This is a single 
figure which relates to a single stage in the productive process, 
half way between the assembling of the raw materials for steel 
making and the use of the final product. Whether it can be 
achieved depends on the flow of iron ore supplies, the produc- 
tion of pig iron and the provision of sufficient steel scrap. The 
Digest gives figures for production of iron ore, but not of 
imported ore which, in terms of iron content, is more important 
than home ore ; it shows pig iron production, but not stocks, 
so that there is no indication whether steel output is being 
increased at the expense of stocks of pig iron ; the same com- 
ment can be made about scrap stocks, though the Economic 
Survey discloses that these were reduced from 616,000 tons 
to 375,000 tons during the course of last year. 

Of the final application of the year’s steel output there is 
no indication whatever. The Digest shows the course of 
monthly output of different types of finished steel, burt that is 


purely historical, and moreover it is in the form of a technical 
classification, not an analysis by consuming industries. On 
the demand for steel, the Economic Survey talks in the 
most gencral terms, emphasising yet again the point that steel 
is the most critical factor on the home economic front this 
year. So it is. But that is surely an additional reason for 
being quite explicit about its end-use. At the moment, every 
steel-using industry is using pressure of every kind to get more 
steel. The shipbuilders and the motor industry have developed 
into a fine art the technique of timely cries of anguish, and in 
the past this technique has often been good for a useful extra 
allocation. To any objective observer, the clamour over siecl 
supplies shows many of the worst predatory instincts of the 
bargain-hunting crowd ; and it creates the suspicion that steel 
allocations are determined not solely by the merits of the 
individual case, but also in part by the output of noise on the 
part of the using industry in putting its point of view. Can 
it be denied that the publication of the steel allocations to 
individual industries for 1948 would remove much of the 
present clamour and serve as the basis for planning by those 
industries and their suppliers ? In this respect, the Economic 
Survey is disappointing, for it maintains the Government’s 
obdurate refusal to publish the allocations of steel to individual 
industries, 

It is difficult to find a rational explanation for this attitude. 
It obviously has no basis in economic logic, for figures for the 
industrial consumption of other key materials—in particular for 
coal—are forecast in some detail. The only conclusion is that 
the forecasts of steel consumption are not given on the ground— 
almost certainly mistaken—that publication would be a source 
of embarrassment to the Government, rather than a souree of 
enlightenment to industry. This lapse into morbid introversion 
by a Government which can fairly claim to have done more to 
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provide economic facts than any of its predecessors is difficult 
to explain on any other ground. | 

Another blind spot, which has recently attracted much atten- 
tion, in these columns and elsewhere, relates to the prices which 
are being paid by the British Government under bulk purchase 
agreements. The Anglo-Argentine agreement, belatedly pub- 
lished at the end of last week, gives no information of any kind 
about the prices which the Government is paying for meat and 
maize. Similar secrecy about contract prices was shown in the 
Anglo-Russian trade agreement. Indeed, both agreements 
involve extraneous payments or reliefs ({10 million to Argen- 
tina, and a revision of the terms of repayment of the credit 
granted to Russia in 1941) which would throw some doubt on 
the contract prices, even if they were published. The arguments 
for secrecy which are officially put forward are beginning to wear 
distinctly thin. According to the Minister of Food, prices are 
not disclosed at the express wish of the “ businessmen ” (as they 
are invariably described) who conduct the negotiations in their 
capacity as officers of the Ministry. It seems more probable, 
however, that secrecy about contract prices is something of a 
legacy from the wartime controls, which necessarily operated 
under wartime security conditions. If so, the doctrine of secrecy 
in peacetime can only be described as dangerous and undemo- 
cratic. It is argued that secrecy facilitates state trading ; but 
if state trading can only be carried out successfully by the use 
of methods which are obnoxious in a democratic society, the 
whole policy must surely be open to the most serious doubt. 

To what extent is secrecy in state trading operations a neces- 
sary condition of bulk purchase or long-term contracts ? 
Sometimes it is argued that the countries which supply Britain 
more cheaply must not be told how much Britain has to pay for 
dearer supplies from other countries, But is anyone so naive 
as to believe that, when the British negotiators are dealing with, 
say, New Zealand, the prices paid to Denmark for dairy produce 
are not known in detail on the New Zealand side? Do the 
British teams whisper behind their hand to the Danes, “ Don’t 
tell the New Zealanders about this deal” ? The argument is 
based on a fatuous assumption. It is perfectly obvious from a 
study of the Dominion press that information about prices for 
bulk food contracts is freely available in the Dominions. Indeed, 
it has always been possible, with a little effort, to discover what 
prices Britain pays to Australia for meat, to Canada for wheat, 


NOTES OF 


Different ages have held different views on the moral right- 
ness of suicide for a defeated statesman. The Romans consilered 
it an honourable death for the leader of a lost cause to end his 
life by falling on his sword. The Christian ethic has disapproved 
of self-slaughter in any circumstances. The abstract ethical issue 
must be left to the philosophers and the «theologians ; but the 
observer of political affairs must recognise that, under a modern 
totalitarian regime, suicide is. the only effective form of public 
protest which remains open to a holder of high office unwilling 
to endorse the acts of the dictator. In a totalitarian system a 
Minister must not resign ; he can only be dismissed. To resign 
is treason, because it implies dissent ; and if the dissenter does 
resign, he must expect the vengeance of the tyrant he has defied 
—a vengeance of arbitrary and ruthless power against which no 
legal rights avail and no appeal can receive publicity. — 

The leaders of the Communist Putsch in Czechoslovakia needed 
Jan Masaryk because of his name, because of his world-wide 
reputation and popularity. He was to remain as Foreign Minister, 
talking the language of democracy and supporting the new 
Government with his prestige, while Action Committees arbitrarily 
“purged” his friends from public life and the professions and 
dismissed his most trusted officials within his own office. As a 
man of honour, he could not do it. Yer what was the alternative ? 
He probably could not have escaped abroad, for one of the first 
acts of the Putsch was the sealing of the frontiers ; there have 


or 
and to. New Zealand tor butter, trom normal trade sources or 
from Dominion Government announcements. 

The results of this policy are confusing and inconsistent. 
The Canadian food contract signed last December was published 
in fult in Ottawa, but the Ministry of Food, labouring under its 
self-imposed vow of secrecy, could not bring itself to mention 
more than the barest outline of the agreement. Yet the recent 
contract with the Danes has been published in full, not only by 
the Danish authorities, but also by the British Treasury. But 
Denmark is a dearer supplier. Is it then fair to the Dominions 
to refuse to make known officially to the British public what: 
help they are giving in supplying Britain with increasing quanti- 
ties of food at prices much lower than those which are’ being 
paid for foreign supplies ? It is understandable that, in the case 
of the Argentine contract, there are pressures making for con- 
cealment on both sides. The Argentine Government, which has 
reasons of its own for concealing from its graziers and farmers 
the prices it receives for exports of meat and grain, is a ready 
accomplice in secrecy. 

Concealment is not limited to food prices. Both the Ministry 
of Supply in its purchase of non-ferrous metals and the Board 
of Trade, in contracts for fibres and other raw materials, main- 
tain the same secrecy about prices, These negotiations are 
generally with producer organisations rather than overseas 
Governments, and consequently information about _ prices 
emerges rather slowly through trade channels and company 
reports. Here again, policy about disclosure is not consistent. 
The Government declines to pubHsh its contract prices for 
copper, lead and zinc, yet it announced quite freely the prices 
to be paid for tin from Malaya, Nigeria and Bolivia. If tin prices 
can be safely published, why not copper prices. ?: There is no 
obvious answer, either in terms of bargaining strategy or in any 
past success in keeping prices down. The inevitable result is 
that concealment breeds the suspicion that there is something 
damaging to hide, and that those responsible for bulk purchases 
are cultivating a vested interest in concealment. That may be 
an extreme, and even an unfair, inference to draw ; but drawn 
it will be until fuller and franker information about the prices 
paid for Britain’s food and primary raw materials is regularly 
provided. “Top Secret” is a slogan of wartime security. It 
should not be, even to a relatively small extent, a feature of 
an active, well-informed social democracy. 


THE WEEK 


already been too many successful plunges to safety through the 
iron curtain and Masaryk was no doubt watched by the very 
efficient agents of Nosek, Minister of the Interior. 

Had he insisted on resignation, he would have lost all right 
of public speech and would probably not have retained his free- 
dom ; he might well have been imprisoned on charges similar to 
those hurled at other proscribed Czechs and “ softened up” for 
trial with months of third degree interrogation. And he was 
not even a single-minded opponent of the new order ; he believed 
in the policy of alliance with Russia against a German resurgence, 
and he was unwilling to divide the Czech nation by “ resistance” 
to fanatics who claim a cosmological right to govern, The course 


he took was logical ; he, for whom there was no place compatible © 


with his conscience in Stalin's new world, ended his life by.a 
single act, a monument to his own moral integrity, the ideals for 
which he stoad and his inner conflict and agony of mind. He 
refused to swallow what may be called the “ Quisling fallacy” 
—the argument that a man is right to betray his principles if he 
believes he can thereby exercise a moderating jnfluence on a 


tyrant or a conqueror, 
. * . 


Full Speed Ahead in Prague 


The conversion of Czechoslovakia into a modern “ popular. 
democracy” has gone quicker than might have been expected. 


Instead of passing through the various stages experienced in. 
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Hungary during 1947, Czechoslovakia has passed straight to the 
stage in which Hungary is today ; by now it has probably less 
political freedom than Poland. , 

The National Front, once a coalition of free parties,.is now a 
“ monolithic ” organisation of the Balkan type. The old parties 
nominally still exist, but their leaders are utterly unrepresentative, 
and it is the Communist-controlled Central Action Committee 
which appoints them. Though the Social Democrats did not 
join the other three parties during the crisis, they too have had a 
purge. One of their ministers, Majer, and their able general- 
secretary, Vilim, have been expelled. Their leader is once more 
the pliable fellow-traveller Fierlinger. 

The Ministry of Justice, long held by the National Socialist 
Drtina, President Benes’s private secretary in exile and a man 
obstinately devoted to “bourgeois justice,” is now being re- 
organised by the Communists with their customary energy. 
Judges are dismissed wholesale, past court decisions are annulled, 
and new trials are being prepared for “agents of the western 
powers ” and for men acquitted after 1945 of charges of collabora- 
tion. Czechs will doubtless remember the principle under-which 
justice was administered when Heydrich ruled Prague—Recht ist 
was dem Volke niitzt. 

At the Ministry of Education the ridiculous Professor Nejedly, 
who held this post in 1945, is back again. This spiteful old 
music-historian, is best known for his long-proclaimed theory that 
Smetana is a good composer because his music is “ Slav,” and 
Dvorak a bad one because he was influenced by western music. 
He began his new term at the ministry by sacking the music 
professors of Prague University. The purge was then extended 
to other faculties, and is going merrily ahead. Despised and hated 
with special fervour by the students, the Professor will prove a 
fine puppet for his Moscow masters. Unless Gottwald keeps a 
careful watch on him, Nejedly, always much more a stooge of 
the Russians than a genuine Czech Communist, will introduce the 
full flower of the Zhdanov literature and philosophy programme. 


* * * 


Unbalanced Forces 


The confidence that Field Marshal Montgomery is said to 
feel in Mr Shinwell as Secretary for War was perhaps reflected 
in the latter’s speech on Tuesday. The word “ balanced ” figured 
prominently in the description of the force to be provided by the 
Army Estimates of £305 million. Yet it is difficult to see where 
the balance in the new National Army will be visible, at any 
rate for four or five years to come. Twelve months hence there 
will be a Regular striking force of 200,000 men ready to go over- 
seas at short notice ; there will be a smaller National Service force 
which by 1950 will be sending trained men into the Territorial 
Army ; and there will be a Territorial Army of reservists and 
volunteers. During the period between now and 1950 Mr Shin- 
well’s statements seem to point to the existence of an unbalanced 
force of 527,000 men after April 1st of this year, falling to about 
450,000 in 1949. 

Such a prospect raises precisely the same question as. did the 
White Paper on Defence and the Air Estimates last week... (The 
Navy has been cleared of ali suspicion of weakness—not by a 
Government spokesman, but by Mr Churchill.) Is it possible, in 
the present state of knowledge and in the present economic 
situation of the country, to plan adequate defence for 1950 as well 
as for 1960? The amount of money that is being spent on 
research suggests that more questions about new weapons are 
being asked than answered—which is in fact the case. And the 
amount of time that is to be given to the training of the National 
Serviceman is clearly inadequate to produce the sufficient and 
efficient technical soldiers for 1950. After ten weeks’ basic train- 
ing he is to join a unit of the active army at home and abroad ; 
and after 42 weeks in that role he will, according te Mr. Shinwell, 
“be fitted to take his place as a trained soldier in the TA.” Unless 
training resources and methods are being improvised now as rapidly 
as they were in 1941-2 that can hardly be true. 

This one year of training may produce an adequate driver or 
AA gunner ; but the roles allotted to the Territorial Army de- 
mand more than that. It is to furnish the land and AA defence 
of this country, defend ports and airfields overseas, and provide 
a “properly balanced” field force. To impose all these tasks 
on the stripling Territorial organisation is asking for trouble, 
unless Mr Shinwell is in fact thinking of the army of 1960. If 
he is not, then the three-tier scheme does not make sense. If 
he is thinking of an effective army by 1950 then there is an over- 
whelming case for increasing the National Serviceman’s training 
time. : 

It would perhaps lead to clearer thinking and more resolute 
action if Mr Alexander and his Service Ministers put the dilemma 
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to their Cabinet colleagues roughly in this form: ei we: 
the Americans—and of course the Dominions and SST me 
that we can afford only small forces and will concentrate for ten 
years on economic recovery ; or we tell them that Britain wij 
provide the greater part of the sailors, soldiers, airmen ang 
weapons needed to defend Western Europe and the Middle Eas, 
provided that America pays a large proportion of the security 
and that the Western allies are ready to draw up and execute 
within five years a fair and efficient joint defence plan. The 
second course has this in its favour: that it would attach fair 
conditions to what is in part happening, and would set a time limit 
to British obligations during which war is unlikely. Some will sg 
that this makes the British a nation of mercenaries ; but that is 4 
perfectly honourable role in the present situation, where defenders 
of freedom, willing to “ save the sum of things for pay,” are so few, 


x * * 


Trade Unions and ERP 


The international trade union conference on Marshall aid 
has gone according to plan. No trade unionists from any non- 
Marshall countries were represented, nor any from the Com- 
munist-controlled unions within the Marshall countries. In 
spite of that, the muster was considerable, and in all 26 organisa- 
tions from 15 countries (including the United States) were repre- 
sented. Perhaps the most significant feature from the point of 
view of representation was the presence of delegations from 
the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations, meeting on the same international trade union, 
platform for the first time in history. 

The conference went smoothly, and a unanimous declaration 
pledging full trade union support for the European Recovery 
Programme was adopted. In order to ensure active trade union 
co-operation in the administration of the programme, a special 
committee has been appointed to continue the work of the 
conference and to keep in close touch with the Governments and 
with any international agencies concerned. While the declaration 
stressed that there was no intention of “aligning the West 
against the East,” and expressed the hope that the nonco- 
operating countries might yet be included in the scheme, it is 
difficult to see how a further rift within the ranks of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions can be avoided. The next meeting 
of the WFTU’s Executive in Rome at the end of April may be. 
decisive, for the question of Marshall aid and the London 
conference cannot very well be avoided. Mr James Carey’s 
mission *o Moscow does not seem to have resulted in any 
appreciable lessening of the tension, but there is no doubr that 
both the CIO and the British TUC are anxious to avoid a final 
breakdown of the World Federation and are at any rate reluctant 
to lay themselves open to the accusation of having hastened a 
breakdown. 

It remains to be seen whether any practical results will emerge 
from the London conference or whether trade union participa- 
tion in the European Recovery Programme will be of any more 
practical value than the participation of the WFTU in the work 
of the Economic and Social Council. It is significant that in 
the declaration the conference expressed its satisfaction. that there 
were no “strings” or unacceptable conditions attached to the 
Marshall offer. Certainly the fact that the meeting was held 
and agreed on full co-operation in the Plan should provide a 
powerful counterweight to agitation against American aid from 
the Communist elements. 


* * * 


International Wheat Agreement 


Britain, afier holding out against an international wheat 
agreement since 1933, has at last given way and last week-end 
the protocol was signed in Washington by 36. countries. As 
the world’s largest wheat importer, Britain has always been 
interested in procuring cheap supplies, and in the past no satis- 
factory compromise was possible about the level of prices to be 
fixed. Even last April the United Kingdom delegation main- 
tained that the maximum limit'then suggested of $1.80 a bushel: 
was too high. During the past twelve months the export price 
of wheat rose well above $3, and although Britain did not buy 
at this fantastically high figure, owing to the existence of the) 
Canadian contract other importing countries represented on 
the International Wheat Council did. To them. the new limit 
of $2 a bushel seemed a generous offer on the part of the exporters, 
and Britain has fought a lonely battle during the past weeks im 
Washington. 
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The new agreement is, in fact, a multilateral long-term contract 
for five years beginning on August Ist. It must, however, first 
be ratified by each of the 36 signatories. It is flexible and con- 
tains no restrictive measures. There are to be no limitation of 
acreage and no formal export and import quotas. An upper price 
limit of $2.00 (1o0s.) a bushel has been fixed and a lower one 
of $1.50 (7s. 6d.) which will be reduced by 10 cents a year, so 
that in 1952-53 it will be $1.10 (5s. 6d.). The agreement covers 
three exporting countries—the United States, Canada and 
Australia—which have undertaken to market annually a total 
quantity of 500 million bushels. The remaining 33 countries 
are importers. Argentina and Russia are not participants. Neither 
side assumes any obligation until-the price exceeds the upper 
limit or falls below the lower.* Gt all other times exporters 
can sell to any country outside the agreement and importers can 
buy from other sources. When the price of wheat is above the 
$2.00 limit, as it is at present, the exporting countries guarantee 
to sell §00 million bushels of wheat to other signatories. When 
the price falls below the lower limit the importing countries 
guarantee to purchase a total of 500 million bushels, which 
represents about three-quarters of their annual import require- 
ments, from the three exporters at the minimum price. 

A detailed discussion of the agreement must await the publica- 
tion of the full text. But Britain is virtually unaffected by the 
agreement as its obligations are already covered for the first 
three years by its long-term contracts with Canada and Australia. 
Thereafter, at worst, Britain may have to pay a higher price 
for wheat than would otherwise have been necessary. The main 
crit.cism lies in the relatively high floor price. On the other hand, 
the advantages are twofold—apart from the immediate gain under 
the Australian contract, which fixed the price at $2.70 a bushel 
and after August will have to be reduced to at least $2.00. 
First the security offered to wheat growers is likely to encourage 
production, so that physical shortage should be overcome by 
1952. Secondly, the agreement should help those other importing 
countries which are not favoured by Dominion contracts or by 
the Marshall Plan. 

* * * 


Defence of the West 


It seems that the countries of Benelux have been making 
the pace at Brussels. The British and French delegations arrived 
with a modified version of the Dunkirk Treaty—which restricts 
the possible aggressor to Germany and whose economic clauses 
have remained a dead letter—and appeared to believe that a net- 
work of bilateral pacts on this model would meet the situation. 
But the thinking of the Benelux countries, with M. Spaak as 
their chief interpreter, had already advanced to bolder schemes, 
and the Communist Putsch in Prague only confirmed their 
courage. M. Spaak denounced “appeasement” in round terms 
in the Belgian Chamber, and the Benelux delegates have put 
forward schemes for a multilateral pact covering all possible 
cases of aggression with a guarantee of automatic defence. At 
the same time, they have left their colleagues in no doubt of 
their intention to implement whatever clauses on economic and 
social co-operation are included in the treaty. 

It is not certain whether this determination on the part of 
the Benelux countries has been altogether welcome in London. 
The British ruefully reflect that when it comes to “automatic 
defence,” the main burden falls upon the major Powers. But 
there can be no doubt that M. Spaak’s approach is correct. For 
one thing, a vigorous affirmation of self-defence will encourage 
the outposts of the West—in Italy and Denmark and Sweden. 
But by far the most important reason is the reaction in the 
United States. If the Americans are convinced that the western 
fringe is determined to unite in its own defence, they will be far 
more ready to give it the guarantee which alone can make that 
defence effective. ‘The analogy with the European Recovery 
Programme is exact and illuminating—before American aid was 
possible on a reasonable scale, Europe had to concert its own 
economic programme. Similarly in the field of defence, western 
readiness to act is the pre-condition of an American commit- 


ment. 
* * *« 


“Short of War ’’ 

Future historians, recalling Seeley’s quip about the British 
Empire having been created in fits of absence of mind, may be 
tempted to say that western union was created in fits of fright. 
For it has to be admitted, whether ping shame or satisfaction, et 
the Gottwald coup in Prague gave western governments wi 
Americans call a kick in the pants. The alarm and indignation 
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that it caused had the usual effect of making: people want to * do 
something about it” ; and action has taken the form of spectacular 
haste towards agreement on defence of the West. 

This sailing before the east wind is all very well, provided that 
the politicians can allay war talk as quickly as it is aroused. 
Obviously they cannot sign defence pacts one week and declare 
that peace is secure the next ; that was the technique of the Axis. 
But they can say, as Mr Marshall said on Wednesday, “ The situa- 
tion is very serious,” but “it is regrettable that passions should 
have been aroused to the degree which has occurred.” And they 
could perhaps point out one or two remarkable things about the 
recent past. 

It is exactly a year since Mr Marshall took effective charge of 
American foreign policy. During that year he has captured the 
diplomatic initiative from Russia, found an answer to Communism 
which really worries Mr Stalin, got the western powers consulting 
together as never before, and gently helped Mr Bevin off the 
fence on which he had been sitting so long. In addition, 
he has played a rapid and intricate game of chess with Mr Molotov 
without losing any pieces. He has deliberately and coolly built 
up his counter-attack, and Mr Molotov has been equally deliberate 
if not quite so cool. Yet, in spite of the strain of the game, it 
cannot be said that there has been a single occasion during these 
twelve months when there was dangerous tension between the two 
contestants—the sort of tension that leads to blows. Both. the 
American and the Russian showed self-control as well as caution. 
In the hot spots of Europe—Trieste, Berlin, Vienna, Turkey, even 
Greece—the tactics on each side have been “ short of war,” what- 
ever the spectators and supporters might write and say. 

It would be unwise to attempt prophecy about the future on the 
basis of these facts alone. - It is sufficient to record them, to think 
twice about present alarms—even Mr Churchill’s—and to ask 
whether the strategic situation in Europe at this moment is not, 
in essentials, very much what it was two years ago. 


* * * 


On the Way to Moscow 


Most Finns do not consider a military alliance with Russia 
necessary or desirable. Such is the verdict of the Parliamentary 
groups of the various political parties on Mr Stalin’s offer. The 
Democratic League favours a binding treaty. The Social 
Democrats have agreed to open preliminary negotiations. . These 
two groups have just over half the 200 seats in the Diet. By a 
majority decision, therefore, negotiations are to proceed, the 
minority being against both negotiations and alliance. A delega- 
tion has been appointed and is expected to gd to Moscow. about 
March 2oth. It will have seven members, led by the Socialist 
Unity Prime Minister, Mr Mauno Pekkala, Delegates of 
parties favouring negotiation preponderate. But fears that they 
will hurriedly barter away Finland’s. position are dispelled 
both by the attitude of the Social Democrats and the constitutional 
Sean that the treaty must subsequently be accepted by the 

iet. 

The general pattern of negotiations is clear—although the ver- 
dicts of the political parties must. make it difficult to draft 
the Finnish delegates’ instructions. The Finns will do everything 
possible to preserve certain fundamentals of, freedom and their 
national institutions. They well know they are in a cage; but 
they will not readily be chained down as well. The Russians will 
press for certain minimum requirements. They will obtain them. 
Their exact nature is an open question, But it is clear that 
their choice will be determined by events outside Finland, Most 
probably their main aim will be to strengthen their comparatively 
light hold on Lapland, where strategic roads and railways have 
attracted increasing atention, A. recent. rumour. that Russia 
intended to take over a large part of Lapland in exchange for 
restoring some of Karelia to Finland adds emphasis to this view. 

The other Scandinavian countries however are wide awake to 
the threat, which the Oslo meeting of their leading Communists 
brought home. In Norway, which in recent weeks has led the 
move westward, the Prime Minister has made a forceful attack on 
Communists “ with their hearts full of violence and terror.” In 
the foreign affairs debate in the Danish Parliament this week 
speakers were not lacking to urge the fuller co-operation of the 
northern states to defend their integrity: the recent landings by 
sea of arms for the Communists reinforces this plea. The 
Swedish Premier too has declared political war on the Com- 
munists. And the Swedish General Staff has always been acutely 
aware of the strategic importance of the north of the country, 
For it lies across the road to Narvik. It also lies halfway on the 
great circle air route between American bases in and and 
Russia industrial centres in the. Urals, 
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New Targets for Cotton 


Cotton has been in the limelight this week. The Economic 
Survey has set a very large increase in the industry’s export target 
for this year—74 per cent in volume by the end of 1948 over the 
second half of 1947—and Mr Ness Edwards, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Labour, on a visit to Lancashire, announced 
the industry’s new manpower targets, although his statement on 
recruitment was somewhat obscured by his premature revelation 
that the clothing ration might be cut this autumn: 

The Government and the industry will have to strain every 
nerve if the ambitious new manpower target is to be reached this 
year. The objective is to raise the present labour force in cotton 
spinning and weaving by 70,000 to 325,000 by the end of the year, 
and to bring in 40,000 during the next six months. Of these new 
entrants, 20,000 will be foreign workers, and a delegation has 
already left for Germany to arrange for the recruitment of more 
displaced persons and of German women. In order to attract 
10,000 married women the programme for day nurseries, which 
bad virtually been allowed to lapse, is to be speeded up, and a 
further 10,000 women will, it is hoped, become available from 
other industries. It may be that the Ministry of Labour’s powers 
of direction, which have hitherto barely been used, will be applied 
more vigorously. Overtime proposals are now being discussed 
with some hopes of success, and various schemes for output com- 
petitions are being introduced. 

The biggest and most hopeful factor for future output, however, 
undoubtedly lies in the recommendations of the Moelwyn Hughes 
committee on weavers’ wages. This report does for the weaving 
section what the Evershed report did for the spinners, but it goes 
a good deal further. The committee’s proposals are revolutionary 
—they involve the complete rationalisation and simplification of 
the antiquated and complex wage structure, with the abolition of 
the 56-year-old uniform list. The origins of this schedule date 
back to the days of the hand-loom weaver, and for many years it 
has admittedly been quite unsuited to the technique of modern 
factory production. The biggest change proposed is that the 
new wage lists would be related to output, and thus provide 
greater incentives to efficiency both for operatives and manage- 
ments. With the new system and a re-deployment of labour the 
operatives might in some instances double their earnings, while 
the manufacturers would have en incentive to improve working 
methods and introduce new machinery. The need for speed in 
adopting the commission’s proposals is obvious. There are for- 
midable obstacles, however, in the difficulties of re-equipment and 
in the limited manpower in the spinning section, which is now 
threatened with a major strike—hardly a very auspicious beginning 
for the year’s effort. 


* * * 


Coal Board Resignations 


The resignation of Mr John Hunter, announced this week, 
from his position as production director of the North-Eastern 
Division of the Coal Board is much more serious than it would 
appear to be if it were merely an isolated instance. This is the 
fifth resignation from the divisional production directorates since 
the Coal Board came into being fifteen months ago, and it is im- 
possible to attribute such a large efflux merely to personal idio- 
syncrasies. Men in such positions, who are expert mining 
engineers and have so large an influence in the present formative 
period of the Board’s life, do not resign easily. 

The resignations are serious for two reasons: first, because 
first-class mining engineers are lamentably rare and these losses 
of key men could almost be measured in terms of lowered output 
and higher costs ; moreover, their departure will be very depress- 
ing to the less competent managers who relied upon them. 
Secondly, the resignations are evidence of serious conflicts within 
the Board. These conflicts are of two kinds, reflecting a tug-of- 
war between headquarters and divisions and tension in the 
divisions themselves. 

The vertical pull is exerted mainly over the question of dele- 
gation of power. There is still too much interference in the 
sanctioning of new schemes and a dangerous tendency to inter- 
vene in small questions such as the closing of pits—Waleswood 
Colliery is a case in point, where the local people felt they should 
have been allowed full responsibility for settling the matter on the 
spot. On the horizontal plane the difficulty arises from the 
dichotomy of labour and ion. The organisation of the 
Board is stamped all over with the political conceptions of a 
Labour Government. In a concern run by private enterprise the 
manager is responsible for both production and labour on the 
assumption that no one can control production without having 
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complete responsibility for labour and raw materials. In the 
Divisions of the Coal Board thc production manager and the 
labour manager are equals under a chairman and deputy. 
chairman, neither of whom may have any previous knowledge 
of the industry. Directions stream out from the labour and 
production departments in London to their regional counterparts 
with little joint consultation. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that the production managers in the Divisions feel 

are no longer able to control their own costs or Organisation and 
that their functions have become disintegrated to satisfy political 
theorists. 


Communists on the Gold Coast ? 


It is deplorable that Mr Rees-Williams should have been so 
quick to blame Communists for the deaths, woundings and rioting 
in Accra on February 28th, when 22 people were killed and over 
200 wounded. Both his statement in the House of Commons and 
the news that troops were being held in readiness at Gibraltar 
suggested that the Parliamentary Secretary wanted to bring a 
whiff of Czechoslovakia into the primitive but important politics 
of the Gold Coast. Presumably his attribution of blame was 
based on advice from the Governor ; but it is very important that 
British officials in the colonies should be strongly discouraged 
from regarding the present excited interest in the workings of 
Communism as something to be played on in their handling of 
local problems. 

A provisional and independent report from Accra (given on 
Pp. 422), suggests that the explosion of native indignation and 
excitement was due to the unorganised meeting of two crowds 
with different grievances. Whether the orgy of looting and 
destruction which followed was in any way organised beforehand 
is not known ; but the procession of ex-servicemen with which 
the day’s troubles began was organised with, it seems, the 
Governor’s permission. It has to be explained why the police had 
to use force against the procession, why an angry and bewildered 
crowd was allowed to return to Accra from the Governor’s official 
drive, and why there had been a native boycott of certain shops in 
the town. There should be a thorough and impartial inquiry into 
the whole incident to establish, among other things, whether 
contact between British officials and natives is sufficiently close to 
allow the former to distinguish between Communist agitators and 
Africans with a genuine grievance. 


* * x 


A Minor Mein Kampf 


: With no Versailles Treaty to set up as a target for post-defeat 
nationalist propaganda, certain Germans have chosen a substitute, 
The German case against their victors has appeared in the form 
of a volume with twelve annexes, the work of a team headed 
by Senator Harmssen of Bremen, The document has an official 
character, since it was produced at the request of the Ministers- 
President of the States in the British and American Zones, and is 
intended by its authors to form the basis of a negotiated peace 
settlement. The document must be taken seriously, not because it 
is moral, objective, accurate or realistic—it has none of those 
qualities—but because it may become the Mein Kampf of the 
new German nationalism. Henceforth, “ Harmssen says” will be 
sufficient evidence for Germans to support their growing and 
universal sense of injustice. 

The book shows an utter lack of appreciation of Germany’s 
moral responsibility for the war, or of the incalculable human 
and material wreckage it left behind. It not only carefully avoids 
mention of Hitler, but implicitly whitewashes him. Going back 
to Versailles, it complains: “the results of the German people’s 
labour have been reduced by 50 per cent within little more than 
one generation”—by other malicious, envious Powers, be it 
understood—not by Germany’s wars of aggression, Nor is there 
any suggestion of, or reference to, the fact that Britain and 
America—not Germany—have made up the food deficit which 
arose from the cession of its eastern areas to Poland. 

_ Senator Harmssen bases his opening arguments on the alleged 
illegality of taking reparations which have not been agreed to by 
the Germans after adjudication by an impartial judge. Such an 
attitude is almost incredible in view of Germany’s past. The 
economic folly of reparations has been pointed out again and 
again by The Economist, but to make a moral or legal issue 
of the question shows how far some Germans still are from under- 
standing the basis on which they can command the respect oF 
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sympathy of the victims of their war. Nevertheless, indigna- 
tion is not enough. The Harmssen brief might even have been 
welcomed, if it had provided a reliable German estimate of the 
economy of the Western Zonesy But as’apractical basis for 
planning it is \selessy since it purports to deal with the economy 
of the whole country—a conception which does not exist in 
reality. 

What the document does provide is a challenge to the British, 
Americans and French, not to answer it point by point—a pro- 
cedure which would ‘lead to senseless apologies for Potsdam and 
Russian actions—but to produce a clear, positive economic policy 
for the future. Such a statement should reassess, honestly and 
frankly, the extent to which the German economy has been 
affected by the taking of reparations in every form. If their value 
should in fact amount to Senator Harmssen’s total of $71 billion 
(including territorial losses), this should be acknowledged. If 
British and American interests have benefited at the expense of 
German industries, this should be stated without undue shame. 

The essential point of any such statement of policy would be 
that it would have as its framework, not the Potsdam idea of 
Germany, but the economy of all Western Europe. The losses 
suffered by Western Germany, if they have benefited future 
partners in Western Union, would appear in this framework not 
as one-sided victimisation of an enemy, but as re-distribution of 
assets within a common industrial potential. Without a state- 
ment of the principles which will guide the integration of the 
West German economy with that of Western Europe, the British, 
American and French bids for German co-operation may prove 
too little and too late. Senator Harmssen’s Reparationen, Sozial- 
produkt, Lebensstandard is a portent worth studying. 


* * * 


New Tasks for Health Committees 


The National Assistance Bill, which had its third reading 
in the House of Commons at the end of last week, had one of 
the smoothest passages through committee that can ever have 
been given to a measure of similar importance. Divisions were 
extremely rare ; on several occasions amendments were supported 
by both Labour and Opposition members ; and the Ministers 
sponsoring the Bill showed themselves anxious to meet the com- 
mittee’s wishes to the utmost possible extent. 

But the harmony which has so far accompanied the Bill’s 
passage through Parliament does not guarantee it a smooth 
administration once it becomes law. The public assistance com- 
mittees of local authorities, for instance, are worried lest, however 
they are transformed and in spite of the intention finally to break 
up the poor law, they will still be in the position of residuary 
legatee of the other social services, responsible for dealing with 
all the awkward, difficult cases which do not fit into the scope 
of the health service or the education service or the unemployment 
service and so on. During the committee stage of the Bill, the 
Government spokesman referred more than once to the residual 
case and frankly defended the all-embracing wording of some of 
the clauses, such as “persons who by reason of age, infirmity 
or any other circumstances,” by saying that it must be wide 
enough to cover all the miscellaneous group of people, the simple- 
minded and neurotics, at present pee by the poor law. 

It is just as well that this difficulty has been recognised. If 
those responsible for the Bill had pretended that the poor law 
could be finally broken up and all the beneficiaries under it neatly 
disposed of among the other social services, it would have 
resulted in the most unfortunate cases of all slipping through the 
net and eventually having to be legislated for separately. But the 
local authorities’ still have to face the problem of how they can 
deal with this sort of case and yet shed the stigma of the poor law. 
Kent County Council has decided to transfer all its obligations 
under the Bill to its health committee, on the ground that a 
special welfare committee, if set up, would merely inherit the 
old stigma. Of all the existing committees of local authorities, 
other than the present public assistance committees which are 
to disappear under the Bill, the health committee is probably the 
most appropriate for discharging the various welfare functions 
imposed by the Bill. But is it an appropriate body to deal with 
casuals, cases of eviction and 'the like for whom the local authority 
may have to provide accommodation ? 


* * * 
Level of Subsistence 

Another. difficulty which will arise when the National 
Assistance Bill becomes law will be the determination of the 
new level of subsistence. The Assistance Board’s scale rates are 
to be revised—obviously in an upward direction in view of the 
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fisé in the Cost of living.” But what is to be the relation between 
its rates and the basic rate of insurance benefits under the 
national insurance scheme ? At present the Board’s scale rate for 
supplementary pensioners, who form by far the largest number 
of its beneficiaries, is 20s. a week for a single petson living alone 
plus a rent allowance which on an average worked out at 9s. in 
1946. For a man and wife who ate supplementary pensioners 
the scale rate is 35s. a week plus a rent allowance, for which the 
average was Ios. in.1946. The basic rate of insurance benefit 
under the national insurance scheme is 26s. a week for a single 
person—for retirement pension, sickness benefit and unemploy- 
ment benefit—and 42s. for a married couple. “ 

Any marked rise in the National Assistance Board’s scale 
rates will, therefore, if the rent allowance it pays is taken into 
consideration, widen the gap between the basic rate of insurance 
benefit and the subsistence level. If, to.an old person who has 
not qualified for retirement pension under the national insurance 
scheme, the Board pays, say, 22s. 6d. a week plus his actual rent 
of, say, 7s. 6d., it is tantamount to admitting that the level of 
subsistence in his case is 30s. a week, 4s. more than the pensioner 
draws as of right under national insurance. Is there to be agita- 
tion in favour of higher basic old-age.pensions before the national 
insurance scheme comes into full force ? 

Further anomalies arise if the disregard of resources, when 
the Board determines a person’s need for assistance, is considered. 
Under the new Bill, as at present, no account is to be taken of 
an applicant’s war savings up to £375 (£750 for a couple) or of 
house property owned and occupied by the applicant, or of other 
capital below £50. War pensions and industrial disability 
pensions are to be disregarded up to £1 a week; and sick pay 
from friendly societies or trade unions, private superannuation 
payments and charitable payments up to 10s. 6d. a week in each 
case, subject to a total disregard of £1 a week. The avowed pur- 
pose in making these disregards, especially of capital resources 
is to encourage the thrifty and deserving. But it should not be 
forgotten that the main purpose of national assistance is to pro- 
vide, at the taxpayer’s expense, a minimum level of subsistence 
below which no one should fall. The more a person’s private 
resources are disregarded, the less the amount available for those 
who, as likely as not through no fault of their own, have to rely 
entirely on national assistance for their living. 


* * * 


Next Steps in Nationalisation 


The second of the Labour Party’s discussion pamphlets, that 
on public ownership, is a singularly ineffective document. Though 
it sets out to provide a background for the discussion of such 
questions as, is nationalisation effective?, should it be speeded 
up ?, and if so in which industries ?, it never anywhere gets down 
to examine the concrete points on which alone such 
questions could be answered. Reference is made to the resolu- 
tions, put forward at the Margate Conference last year, calling for 
the nationalisation of chemicals, motors, cotton, shipbuilding, 
milk distribution, betting, breweries, water supply and the land. 
But none of these proposals are discussed, and the pamphlict 
is content to lay down in the abstract five tests which 
should be applied to any proposal for nationalisation, namely, 
does .it increase the people’s power over their own economic 
destinies? ; does it lead to a higher standard of life, by enabling 
industry to perform a better and more economic service to the 
nation ? ; a more equal standard of life ? or a more:stable standard 
of life? ; does it open the way to extended industrial 
democracy? It also puts forward cettain “ yardsticks” 
by which aptitude for nationalisation can be measured. To be a 
suitable candidate an industry should satisfy one or more of the 
following conditions: it should be basic—as a supplier of vital raw 
material to other industries, or to human life, health or defence ; 
monopolised by large trusts, inefficient because unable to find 
finance for capital development ; split up into too small units for 
economic operation, or burdened with a particularly low standard 
of management, or suffering from very bad industrial relations. 

The inadequacy of these criteria, which for the most part are 
largely irrelevant to the real issue, is only too clear. Beyond a 
purely dogmatic assertion of the benefits to be derived from 
nationalisation, such as cheaper finance, better management, more 
efficient research, the benefits of large scale organisation, and the 
promise that profits will “ be distributed among the public in the 
form of lower prices” the pamphlet hardly attempts to go; and 
it is significant that foreign trade and the problem of finding 
and keeping foreign markets is not even mentioned. 

Of the problems besetting nationalised industries there is 
not a word; nor is there even a hint that the superior 
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Alone on a Speedbird 
—with thirty-five fellow passengers 

for company and a stewardess who is friend and 
looker-after in one? Quite a few children have travelled 
the Speedbird routes ‘alone’ to that extent; and we can’t 
believe that their cheerfulness—or their appetites—were 
assumed to spare our feelings. So they liked flying? We 
doubt if they gave it a thought. They were comfortable, 
rather frequently sleepy, very well fed and soon at their 
destination. Which is probably just how the world of 
their elders and betters will come to regard air travel as 


time goes on. a 
ITS A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDSIAD B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS TORPORATION 
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TRADE 
MUST FLOW 


TWO WAYS 
sys CANADA 


And, in fact, Canadian trade does flow two ways. 
Total exports and total imports are closely balanced 
in value. 

To sellers abroad, Canada affords a large and 
varied market for imported goods. 

To buyers abroad, Canada offers a broad range of 
both primary and manufactured products. 
If you wish to buy or sell in 
eee Canada, consult your nearest 


wr Canadian Trade Representative. 


LONDON: R. P. Bower, Commercial Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.AWA, 


LIVERPOOL: M. J. Weeksler, Caandian 
ernment Trade Commissioner, Martins 
Bank Buiiding, Water Street. 


GLASGOW: G. F. G. Hughes, Acting Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 200, St. 
Vincent Street. 

BELFAST: #8. L. E. Priestman, Canedian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria 
Square. 



















THE FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


| DEPARTMENT OF 
J TRADE & COMMERCE 


OTTAWA 


*\ 


CANADA 


WORLD 
TRADE 


ATTEND THE 
CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 
TORONTO, CANADA 
May 31 — june 12, 1948 

See and examine the trade offerings of the world—on 
display in Canada in 1948. Compare the finest goods 
of many nations—of many industries. Plan now to 
attend the Canatlian Intefnational Trade Fair, or to 
send a representative. Get full details, inclading 
information on travel and accommodation, from your 
nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
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efficiency of nationalised management has still to be proved 
in practice or that the centralised control, e.g., of the coal 
industry, so far from leading to industrial democracy, what- 
ever that may mean, may in fact merely “imply the substi- 
tution of bureaucracy for an admittedly imperfect manage- 
ment. However strong the ease that can be made our for 
the nationalisation of the coal industry—and it was admittedly a 
very strong one—it should not be forgotten that since nationalisa- 
tion the price of coal, the basic raw material of the nation’s 
industry, has risen, while weekly output, though it has’ shown 
some improvement, was last year still about 900,000 tons below 
the average of 1937. That does not mean that the nationalisation 
of comparatively simple industries like gas or electricity is wrong ; 
but the more complex and varied the series of its products and 
the more they depend upon foreign trade for their market, the 
less suitable an industry is for this type of experiment, and the 
greater is the danger of attempting it. Today, when the balance 
of payments is the problem of overwhelming importance, further 
experiments in socialism are little short of lunacy. The next step 
now, is not to socialise more industries, but to see to it that those 
that have been socialised attain an adequate standard of efficiency. 


* * * 


New Index of Industrial Production 


Every student of the Digest of Statistics, with its wide range 
of diffused information about particular industries, has long been 
painfully conscious of the need for a means of keeping track 
of the course of industry as a whole. Now, at last, the Central 
Statistical Office has produced an official Index of Industrial 
Production, opportunely launched to coincide with the new 
Economic Survey. It is a welcome imnovation—but the 
welcome would have been even warmer if the compilers of the 
Index had not been beaten by a short head by the economists 
of the London and Cambridge Economie Service, who introduced 
their own index only a few weeks ago. Both indices are com- 
piled on a 1946 base, both will be published monthly, and both 
have been calculated for each of the months since the beginning 
of 1946. The official index, however, differs from the unofficial 
in that it embraces supplies and equipment for the armed 
forces ; in the other respects the coverage seems to be similar, 
except that the official index is divided into fewer sub-groups 
and apparently adopts a somewhat different system of weighting. 
But, despite these dissimilarities, each index is likely to be 
regarded as a rough cross-check upon the other. Indeed, a com- 
parison of the two main series, as distinct from the sub-groups, 
over the last two years shows a quite striking parallelism. On 
the eve of the fuel crisis, for example, the official index stood 
at 106 (i.e., 6 per cent above the average for 1946), while the 
unofficial index stood at 107; both fell to 85 in February, 1947, 
and beth’ had’ recovered to 116 four months later; The best 
month’s production since the war was achieved last November 
when the official index reached 122 (with the unofficial index at 
121). In December—the latest month for which figures are 
available—there was a fairly sharp setback to 117; but this 
seasonal movement was rather less marked than the comparable 
reduction at the end of 1946, despite the much steeper fall in 
building and mining at end-1947. 


* *& 5 


Save the Children 


Few schemes are more deserving of support than the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund set up by Uno in December, 
1946. The fund is administered by a United Nations Agency 
and provides food, clothing and medical care for distressed 
children and mothers im countries which have been devastated 
by the war. It is one of the very few organisations in which 
all countries have co-operated with goodwill, regardless of race, 
religion or political beliefs, yet the British Government, apart 
from stimulating voluntary support, have given a meagre £100,000. 
The United States has made an outright grant of $15 million, 
but has also agreed to match the contributions of other countries 
in the ratio of $53 for every $43 given. This does not mean that 
the contributions of other nations have to be made in dollars—the 
organisers of the fund stress that for the moment they want 
£1,000,000 from Britain to be spent only in the sterling area— 
but it does mean that unless the governments themselves make con- 
tributions, the additional grant from the United States will not 
be farthcaming. 
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Most European countries have already contributed in cash or 
in kind to the fund, which, together with the residual assets from 
Unrra and private donations, now amounts to $38,930,250, But 
this is hardly sufficient for thé needs of the 3,700,000 children 
and pregnant and nursing mothers to be provided for in Europe 
alone. It is intended to use “a sterling credit—if one is granted 
—for payment of freight rates in British ships, for research into 
child welfare, for medical supplies and for medical equipment. 
The United Nations agency in charge of the fund controls the 
distribution of goods and services in the various countries which 
are themselves asked to match contributions of food to provide 
a daily supplementary meal of 600 calories per child. 

There is thus every reason for the British Government actively 
to support the fund. The Lord Mayor’s appeal will no doubt be 
successful, but voluntary contributions from a charitable 
public are not enough in what is a world-wide effort to save the 
children who have suffered the most from the terrible strife 
between their elders. The attitude of the British Government 
will make Britain look niggardly in the eyes of the world. It 
may, moreover, have an adverse effect on interests which any 
British Government must have closely at heart. The children of 
the world are not the only ones in need of help. Washington has 
been made fully aware in the last six months of ‘the urgency of 
aid to Europe in general and to Britain in particular, Does the 
British Government believe that its own lack of generosity will 
be entirely overlooked when its present reliance upon American 
generosity comes up for discussion ? 


* * x 


The Highland Islands 


Scottish affairs are unsatisfactory subjects for a House of 
Lords debate, since, however expert and constructive the oppo- 
sition may be, the Government spokesman is merely vox humana 
of a departmental memorandum. However, if the recent debate 
upon the Scottish islands elicited no very satisfactory reply from 
the Government, it drew attention to questions which are none 
theless grave because the news from elsewhere is graver. The 
curse of the islands—as of the Highlands generally—has been 
a declining and increasingly unbalanced population, coupled with 
chronically expensive communications with their markets and 
suppliers. Except for Orkney, for the most part a community of 
independent farmers, the island economies are based on crofting, 
which is a highly complex system of co-operative smaltfholding. 
Its defect is to produce a surplus of young men who tend to 
gravitate first to the Merchant Navy and then to the towns. 
This, together with the necessity of finding a secondary. occupa- 
tion to crofting, has created a long-standing policy of encouraging 
both croft industries and small local industries. Although much 
has been accomplished, and although the agricultural subsidies, 
the price of livestock and the sellers’ market for tweed and wool 
have temporarily offset the high cost of transport, development 
has not yet reached a paint at which the islands could weather 
an agricultural depression, nor ‘in normal times prevent a steady 
recession of population. Although the outer skerries, such as 
St. Kilda, are untenable, it would be a grave reflection upon the 
British sense of community if the Western Isles were to decay, 
qvit? apart from the fact that a derelict island fringe would com- 
plicate the defence of Great Britain and impoverish our slender 
supply of livestock. 

But equally nothing could be more unrealistic than to demand, 
at this moment, increased Governmental expenditure upon High- 
land and Island development. Public finance is being applied 
in increasing quantities both through special channels, such as 
the Hydro-Electric Commission, and through increased grants 
to county councils. However, a Highland Development Com- 
missioner, whose appointment was recommended by the Hilleary 
Committee of 1938, might do much to integrate the development 
schemes of the various interested bodies, and to overcome the 
fact that the Western Islés are administered by three different 
Scottish counties; each inclined to be forgetful of its less wealthy 
island appendages. The Government has created a Highland 
Advisory Panel, which is not at all the same thing. The Govern- 
ment is directly involved in the question of Hebridean transport, 
since through the Transport Commission it now owns half of the 
shipping company which has a virtual monopoly of steamer com- 
munications in the Islands. Finally, the record of British Euro- 
pean Airways in Scotland has not been good, and it is very 
doubtful whether air communications should, in am area that 
demands so much local initiative and knowledge, be left ‘uo the 
sole charge of a corporation designed for a completely different 
purpose. ~~ 
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Letters to 
Third Party or No Party? 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr P, Goldman, who views with 
the gravest misgivings the idea that Liberals should have fair 
representation in the House of Commons in case they force their 
policies on the major parties, should wake up. 

The Liberal Party, though a minority party for a quarter of 
a cemury, has been advising and criticising governments on every 
political subject such as industrial relationships, full employment, 
pensions, family allowances and, more recently, capital expendi- 
ture. The time it has taken the other part:es to catch up with 
the Liberals varies from four months to twenty-two years, but, 
with fairer representation, the Liberal point of view would be 
given more emphasis and perhaps will result in getting a Liberal 
policy w.thout the usual delay. 

But if the vote does not entitle us to fair representation, why 
bother to have elections ? It would be far less costly to elect 
members by drawing names out of a hat, and it would not be 
less democratic—Yours faithfully, Davip WooLr 


24 Poland Street, New Cross, Manchester 


Sir,—May I support Mr Goldman’s view that the existence 
of a minority Parliamentary group sufficiently large to have, in 
effect, power of veto would be the negation of democratic govern- 
memt, making it ineffective or unstable. But the “third party” 
suggested by your correspondent could do two vital things with- 
out Parliamentary representation. 

First, it could combat the infection of this country by the one- 
party, totalitarian belief that the best government is the strongest 
possible. This battle will be fought, not by debate in Parliament, 
but by infiltration into local and national organisations of all kinds ; 
this can only be met from within, by liberally-minded “ anti- 
bodies.” To be effective these must be united, they must “ know 
what they fight for and love what they know,” they must know how 
and when to fight and believe they can win. 

The “third party” could act as rallying-point for these ; it 
could clarify liberal thought and put it into a form capable of 
beating totalitarianism on its own pseudo-intellectual ground ; 
and it could teach its members how to recognise and meet the 
totalitarian danger whenever and however it comes. 

Secondly, it could help to create a politically educated demo- 
cracy by teaching people how to think in politics, not what to 
think—how to weigh evidence, to trace the argument (if any) 
behind fine words, to recognise emotional bias and allow for it. 
Existing parties are too busy to do this ; besides, they would be 
blunting their best weapon. 

For these two ends the “third party” need not influence the 
electoral votes of its members directly, nor would its support for 
specific policies be so uncritical as to suggest “ fellow travelling.” 
Eventually it would, one hopes, be in a position to return its own 
members to Parliament; but by then it would probably realise 
that exercising the indirect influence of enlightened public opinion 
on a Government and Opposition chosen as at present would 
be more truly democratic than electing a minority Parliamentary 
group w.th wrecking powers, but no policy clearly distinguishable 
from both Conservatism and Socialism. 

As for the existing Liberal Party, surely its associations and 
present policy make it a poor substitute for a new party.—Yours 
faithfully, Francis HEap 


Farnborough Grange Hostel, Farnborough, Hants 


Operation Canute 


Sir,—The danger is not merely that Mr Harold ‘Wilson may get 
his feet wet in the salty tide, but that over a large section of 
industry the fresh-water springs of enterprise may dry up. The 
system of price control is accompanied in many cases by con- 
sumer rationing and allocations of raw materials based on some 
basic year, generally 1939. The result is to prevent the expansion 
of the individual business, which is the normal incentive to 
efficiency and lower prices. 

Your remedy of deflation would scale down effective demand 
and re-introduce the desirable element of competition amongst 
manufacturers, but it would not increase supplies. The Govern- 
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ment shows no strong sign of following your advice; it is eyj. 
dently concerned to secure the equitable distribution of goods 
by means of the coupon, and it may well be that rationing of 
many consumer goods will continue for a long time. Even if 
that is so, it is still vitally necessary that competition should be 
introduced amongst manufacturers. Competition within a ration- 
ing scheme presents difficult problems, but unless the industries 
affected are to be stabilised indefinitely on 1939 levels, a solution 
must be found. The principle should be to: render the system 
of allocations more flexible, so that they respond to proved 
consumer demand.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR WHITTAKER 


58 Bunbury Road, Northfield, Birmingham 31 


Action After Prague 


Sir,—If your correspondent had cast his mind back to the 
history of Ancient Greece he would have recognised that “ the 
use of armed minorities within the country to overthrow lawfully 
elected governments” is by no means a purely modern method 
of aggression. 


From the end of the sixth century B.c., when Isagoras invited 
the assistance of Sparta in an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
Cleisthenes and his party of moderate reform, the existence of 
factions ready to seize any opportunity of securing outside assis- 
tance for their revolutionary projects was a frequent feature of 
Greek political life. Commenting on the massacre (in 427 B.C.) 
of the Corcyrean oligarchs by the democratic party assisted by 
the Athenian forces, Thucydides remarks, “ opportunities were 
readily presented to the revolutionary factions on each side for 
bringing in foreign allies to the detriment of their opponents and 
their own corresponding gain.” The Fifth Column was thus 
prevalent in the fifth century B.c. 


Referring again to Greek history, your correspondent might 
have illustrated his general thesis by adverting to the Persian 
subjugation of the Greek cities in Asia Minor after their refusal 
to act on the advice, attributed by Herodotus to the Milesian 
philosopher Thales, that they should sink their individual 
sovereignties in a Panionic Union to resist the invader from the 
East.—Yours faithfully, D. P. BREARLEY 


21 Rodney Gardens, Eastcote, Pinner 


From The Economist of 1848 


March 11, 1848 


THE outbreak in France was hastened by the reform in 
Italy, and by the troubles in Switzerland. In its turn it is 
spreading its influences, as was to be expected, over the 
neighbouring states. Belgium was, perhaps, the first to 
acknowledge it ; but the Belgians have had a wiser monarch 
than Louis Philippe, and they almost at once declined to 
follow the example of their neighbours. They enjoy 2 
tolerably well-regulated freedom, and King Leopold has not 
attempted to establish a great system of combined corrup- 
tion and coercion ; he has successively deferred to the wishes 
of his ae and they are content to keep him on his 
throne. 

It is in ‘Germany, therefore, where the revolutionary 
spirit has been most developed. Germany has made for 
several ye arate ihagty a rapid progress in material a 
and that is accompanied p With 
the English Sener ie that navigate the Rhine, English ideas 
obtained circulation. The prosperity and freedom of our 
country excites all the people of Europe to imitation, and 
one more than the Germans. Ever since 1815 they have 

been struggling with their princes, particularly those on the 
Rhine, for freedom of representation and freedom of the 
press. Now they will attain both ; they will not suffer them- 
selves to be deceived again as they were deceived in 1815, 
but will, we have no doubt, take measures to secure those 
advantages they have gained. For them the preservation 
of peace is essential to their progress in political improve- 
ment, and it is satisfactory to know that France respects all 
their xighey ‘and shes. at <grenent:chae-isiine dinpaation 30 
make revolution the pretext for war, 
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Books and 


Hopeless Sergeant-Majors 


“To the Bitter End.’’ By Hans Bernard Gisevius. Jonathan 
Cape. 595 pages. 18s. 


“The Von Hassel Diaries, 1938-44,’’ By Ulrich von Hassel. 
Hamish Hamilton. 365 pages. 15s. 


THe German military caste and the upper classes who were the 
link between Hitler’s and William’s Reich are probably now 
almost extinct. It remains to be seen in the next few years how 
much of the middle class has survived inflation, National Socialism 
and whatever the allies can achieve in the way of currency reform. 
Whatever may be their economic prospects, it would be well to 
reckon on their showing intellectual and moral exhaustion for a 
generation or more ; and that fact may be of decisive importance 
when the time comes to leave German politicians to their own 
devices to cope as best they can with the Communism of Berlin 
and its Russian-sponsored leaders. 

The moral of these two books is quite clear: that resistance to 
the mass movements of the century of the common man needs 
conviction, strength and skill in conspiracy of a type that is only 
too rare in that bourgeoisie which is the main target of attack. The 
highly placed conspirators with whom von Hassel and Gisevius 
worked failed because they could not count on the young officers 
and civil servants to follow them. That partly explains, if it does 
not excuse, the irresolute, weathercock behaviour of the generals 
who might have overthrown Hitler as early as 1938. 

It is being said about these books that there is much fuss about 
nothing ; that far finer and more determined resistance was being 
offered to Hitler throughout his time of power by humbler men 
and women. That is true, but it does not alter the fact that the 
German generals, civil servants, ambassadors, politicians and in- 
tellectuals who appear in these books had effective power to 
ruin Hitler and end the war. So much cannot be claimed for 
the less exalted heroes of resistance. What German trade 
unionists, Communists and Democrats found impossible, these 
men nearly achieved: effective organisation of conspiracy under 
the very noses of the Gestapo and its Security Service. The 
fascination of the Hassel and Gisevius narratives is therefore to 
watch conspiracy at work and to learn what human failings 
frustrated it and held courage back from the sticking point. 

The story told by Gisevius is the more dramatic, even though 
the author has not the stature of von Hassel. It stretches from 
the Reichstag fire to the bomb attack on Hitler of July 20, 1944. 
The narrative of events up to 1939 is first-class reading. Hassel’s 
diary stops short of that event, and in fact covers the year 1944 
only very thinly. But both books are about the same set of people, 
and both authors have the same reasons for loathing the regime of 
Hitler. Their fellow-conspirators had in common a certain 
gentlemanliness, which, of course, does not exclude strong 
nationalist feeling; some of them—like General Beck—were 
respected for that combination of soldierly and Christian virtues 
nourished by the best Prussian tradition. What infuriated them 
about the Third Reich was its vulgarity, its corruption and 
hypocrisy, its riotous cruelty and its nihilism. What attracted 
them about it, in the days when they could have struck at the 
Nazis without risk, was its swift and spectacular success in making 


L. S. Amery’s 
THOUGHTS ON THE CONSTITUTION 


which the Spectator described as :—containing “perhaps more 
information and wisdom to the square inch than any volume great 
or small ever published on the Constitution . . .” is once more in 
circulation. The price is 8s. 6d. net. 

A few copies still remain of Mr. Amery’s earlier volume :— 


THE FRAMEWORK OF THE FUTURE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE LONDON E.C.4 
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Publications. 


Germany strong. Ostensibly, what dissuaded the Brauchitsches 
and Halders and Keitels from checking the drift towards war 
was their curious allegiance to their oath of loyalty to Hitler, 
an oath obtained under false pretences. But it seems probable 
in several cases that this loyalty was a rationalisation of the 
feeling that they must see their army in action—just once. 

It is useless to speculate about what they might have achieved 
had Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill not demanded unconditional 
surrender. It is more profitable to recommend that the British 
and the Americans should seek out and give hope to what remains 
of the tradition which produced men like Beck and von Moltke. 
Hitler and Goebbels did their best to destroy it because they 
feared it, as indeed do still the Communists and all the Marxist 
Social Democrats of Central Europe. There are stories in these 
two books which could keep it alive. 


The Down grade 


“Decadence.’’ By C. M. Joad. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Doctor Joap has his own definition of decadence, and the 
stiffish first part of this important and stimulating book estab- 
lishes and justifies that definition. Its manifestations in ethics, 
art, politics and economic life occupy more easily and to the 
vast entertainment of the reader, the pages of Parr 11. Decadence, 
in brief, is that state into which a society falls through abandoning 
the Platonic (and Christian) belief in eternal values of a higher 
order of reality than that of spatio-temporal events. To discard 
values is, in the end, to discard objective reality itself ; to enthrone 
experience for its own sake (since experience is the only thing 
certainly existing) regardless of the object to which it relates. 
This “dropping of the object,” in every field of human activity 
and appreciation, provides Doctor Joad with his criterion. 

The argument (condensed from his “Return to Philosophy ”) 
is convincingly watertight ; “Decadence” is a book not to be 
ignored. Such a book is never a very comfortable phenomenon, 
and in the closing chapters of Part Il—after thoroughly enjoying 
himself over architecture, New Writing, power politics, cookery, 
and lowbrow psychology—Doctor Joad sets out to make econo- 
mists in particular very uncomfortable indeed. A major cause of 
that “ dropping of the object” which is the root of decadence 
is over-specialisation. The less complete and integrated a man, 
the less likely he is to conceive the universe as a whole and to be 
aware of “the object”—the eternal values. “Versatility in 
living,” says Doctor Joad, “ goes with affirmation in believing” 
—and vice versa. Here, of course, he collides head-on with the 
first principle of economic wisdom, which is, precisely, the 
division of labour for the full exploitation of relative advantage. 
The small community of necessarily versatile citizens is the 
essential nursery of healthy souls; the large community of 
specialists is essential to a high standard of living. One might 
add that, given the modern sensitiveness to social injustice, it is 
only on a high basic standard that the essential amenities of 
civilisation can be superimposed. 

The dilemma seems insoluble ; even more so for the intellectual 
specialist than for the slave of the machine. In that four-hours- 
a-day Utopia which may not, after all, be permanently unattain- 


EASTER WITHOUT BASIC 


It is a horrible thought! But you really need a 
change, and in the West Country—mild and especially 
lovely at this time of year—is the famous Hotel on an 
Island, which is just the place for it. 


BURGH ISLAND HOTEL 


Offers you a first-class cuisine, a fine cellar and.all. the 
amenities to make your stay into a real tonic, 


Guests can be met at Plymouth Main Line Station. 
Terms from £2 per day inclusive, 
The Manager, Burgh Island, Bigbury Bay, South Devon 
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ablagthose wishing to lead versatile and integrated lives might 
turn to machine-minding as the best escape from a marrow mental 
specialisation. Even now there may, be some mechanical opera- 
tion suitable to a Spinoza. But could even a Spinoza stand up 
to Music While You Work ? On the whole, the prospects of 
avoiding that mass “ insectification,” which Doctor Joad en- 
visages as the likeliest final term (short of mass destruction) to 
the process of decadence, are not very bright. Meanwhile, those 
engineers of decadence, the economists, must carry on with their 
job of trying to show humanity how best to keep itself alive at all, 


Feminists Beware 


“The Education of Girls.’’ 
Faber, 160 pages. 8s. 6d. 


THIS book is fun: it also provokes much thought. So many books 
on educational subjects are worthy and verbose ; one agrees with 
almost everything the writer says and forgets it five minutes 
after the book is done. Mr Newsom, by contrast, is brief; he 
decorates his criticisms with an amusing coat of wit: he voices 
opinions which can be hotly contested, and yet he succeeds in 
producing a battery of criticisms of the existing system of edu- 
cating girls which is both telling and memorable. This is no 
mean achievement, 

To most men, not hypnotised by highly educated wives, Mr 
Newsom’s opinions will give undiluted pleasure, for he frankly 
takes the view that the functions of most men and women in 
present-day society are different; that 85 per cent of women 
spend the major part of their adult lives in the home where they 
are engaged in an occupation of great importance and requiring 
much skill, and that a system of education designed primarily 
for boys does nothing to prepare them for it. Therefore the 
education of girls must be altered so that they enter their future 
careers in a state of less abysmal ignorance. Such proposals 
are calculated to set the hair of all the feminists on end. For 
what has the battle for equality been fought: is victory to be 
thus retklessly thrown away ? 

Mr Newsom has his answer. Of the 5,500,000 women in employ- 
ment only 350,000 are in professional jobs, and of this 350,000 
300,000 are teachers or nurses. Most of the rest of the §,500,000 
are in unskilled and badly paid jobs which they fill in the 
interregnum between school and marriage. The present system 
teaches its apex in the sixth forms of the Grammar Schools who 


By John Newsom. Faber and 
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prepare the tiny minority for the professions: with these Mr 
Newsom is not primarily concerned, but with the huge majorj 
who leave school at 15 or 16 with an education divorced from 
real life, with no intellectual interests and a smattering of disinte. 
grated knowledge, which they immediately forget. His sugges. 
tions for a new approach are not new, but they are Sane, and in 
the context of the earlier part of the book, very telling. This is 
a book which fathers and mothers, as well as educationists, should 
read. 


More Statistics 

“Abstract of Statistics.’’ No. 84. 1935-1946. HMSO, 10s, 
Ir is good to have again this invaluable source of information ; jt 
has suffered eclipse since 1938 and now reappears in a much more 
attractive form. In lay-out and treatment it closely resembles 
the “ Monthly Digest of Statistics,” and in its reincarnation differs 
from its previous manifestation as much as a modern poster differs 
from a Victorian engraving. As an example of the shift in 
emphasis, under the heading of National Finance the 1938 edition 
contains elaborate Customs, Excise and Revenue tables going 
into the minutest details; in 1948 their place is taken by the 
far more valuable figures of national income and expenditure 
which accompany the Budget Statements. 

Those sections dealing with social statistics—population, health 
and education—ate excellent, though the inability of the two 
Health Departments to produce joint housing statistics crops up 
again as irritatingly as usual. Production figures are greatly ham- 
pered by the absence of any census of production since 1935, 
but from 1941 onwards many new series were compiled for the 
first time, and have already appeared in the “ Monthly Digest.” 
There is a very interesting new table (No. 183) showing the 
amount invested in new capital construction each year: this is, 
however, insufficiently detailed, and it is to be hoped that next 
year this table will be broken up and elaborated. 


The tables summarising imports and exports reveal some sur-., 


prising gaps and the food statistics contain nothing about con- 
sumption levels, although figures exist, and as usual nothing about 
stocks—the Ministry of Food’s bugbears. All these criticisms 
are, however, matters of detail. The choice of what to omit is 
always the most difficult, and on the whole the selection and 
arrangement are very successful. ‘The Central Statistical Office 
is to be warmly congratulated on the scope and quality of the 
new production. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Price Jitters 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE division of opinion in the United States on how 
present economic trends should be interpreted was notice- 
able before the end of the war, but never has it been so clearly 
revealed as in recent weeks. On February 4th a severe break 
in agricultural prices, particularly grain prices, began. It 
caused widespread excitement and was followed by a denuncia- 
tion in the public press, a Congressional investigation, executive 
investigations and lugubrious warnings of the great harm that 
would result from it. On February 13th most steel companies 
began to increase their prices of semi-finished steel by about 
11 per cent. This caused a furore, including an almost 
unanimous denunciation in the press, a Congressional investi- 
gation, executive investigations, and doleful predictions of 
serious consequences. 

The disquiet caused by the two ite changes in prices 
appears somewhat overdone when each is examined in more 
detail. Grain prices, on which the agricultural price change 
was focused, had risen acow oenickd from their level last 
summer when the poor state of the crops became known, and 
had far outrun other commodity groups. The decline so far 
has retraced only a part of the last year’s increase, and, by any 
criteria other than the peaks of last winter and of 1920, quota- 
tions are still high and provide a generous return for producers. 


The farmers themselves will still be prosperous at these prices, 
and their suppliers will still enjoy an extraordinaryily large 
market. Yet, as a result of the reduction, the consumer at home 
will be a little less pinched, and the consumer abroad will be 
helped at least to a slight extent. It is difficult, in short, to 
find anyone really hurt by the fall or by any of its ramifications. 

The rise in steel prices may reasonably be interpreted in the 
same vein. The rise—which was not made by all companies, 
and was vigorously denounced by some—amounted to about 
II per cent on semi-finished steel only, which accounts for 
about 3} million tons out of a total steel production of almost 
90 million tons. Most of it is sold by the “ integrated ” com- 
panies, that is, those which carry 
the ore to the finished items. Most of it is bought by the 
“ non-integrated ” concerns—the specialists who manufacture 
the semi-finished material into a wide range of items, often com- 
petitive With! the Gabbhed: peodiacts (@f the Sine ” con- 


cerns. The sellers claim that before it was raised the price 
resulted in a loss to them—a statement of fact that does not 
seem to have been se far challenged—and that they did not feel 
called upon to continue what was in effect a subsidy to their 
specialist-competitors. It may be further observed that steel 
prices anyway have risen far less than has the commodity 
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price index from any prewar, or end of the war, base. And: 
there is no good reason why this rise in price on so small a 
portion of total output should affect the general price structure 
substantially. 

The reduce! importance which this analysis gives to the 
fall in grain prices and the rise in semi-finished steel. prices 
does not mean that these moves will not figure greatly in 
economic argument over the coming weeks. The decline of 
grain prices will be cited in discussions of support for agricul- 
tural prices and of government expenditures and the revision 
of social security ; it will also appear in managements’ briefs 
in wage negotiations, in anti-price control dissertations and in 
the discussion of monetary policy. The rise in price of semi- 
finished steel will {gure in labour briefs in wage negotiations, 
Re aaa Wea control, anti-big business essays—and 
in the discussion of monetary policy. 

Both political parties, as well as economic groups, are deeply 
involved in this price issue and can be counted upon to make 
much of any development, significant or not. The controversy 
has been hot since price control was abolished in the face of 
Mr Truman’s opposition. The subsequent rise appeared to 
vindicate Mr Truman ; the attempts of the opposition to pin 
the blame upon the fiscal, monetary, labour and foreign policies 
of the Administration made little headway. Last autumn, 
Mr Truman sought to capitalise this situation by linking his 
Marshall Plan to price control, thereby embarrassing ' the 
Republicans whatever they did: to vote for price control would 
be to admit an error in their previous position, while failure 
to vote for it would place the blame on them for further 
increases in the cost of living. Whether or not it was good 
politics, it was one of the least statesmanlike actions Mr Tru- 
man has ever taken, for it endangered the whole foreign policy 
of the United States—a risk which failed to materialise thanks 
to the good sense of the majority of Congress. 


* 


There are of course a variety of significant economic ques- 
tions involved. Some were raised at the Congressional hearing. 
How far can the argument be maintained that no item of a list 
Should be sold at a loss when the whole list is made by the 
same company: to the extent that, if profits are high as they 
are now, the elimination of loss on one item should suggest 
compensating reductions on the most profitable items ? If the 
semi-finished steel sold results in a loss, then does not the 
semi-finished steel not sold, but instead manufactured by the 
same company, also make a loss in internal accounting ? How 
is the internal loss absorbed ? If profits are already high, and 
prices are raised farther on some items, is the capacity to pay 
higher wages increased or any justification for refusing demands 
for them reduced ? 

But the anguish caused both by a group of price falls and 
by a group of price rises within a very short period of time is 
important chiefly as evidence of a widespread apprehension of 
both depression and inflation. The country, long addicted to 
taking its own pulse, was never so nervous as it is today. Large 
groups immediately saw depression and unemployment follow- 
ing from the break in agricultural prices. Equally large groups 
immediately interpreted the rise in the steel price as a new 
focus of contagion from which another fever of rising costs and 
prices would spread. -Trouble seemed—and seems—to lie in 
either direction, while the existing state of affairs is. regarded 
as equally uncomfortable, at least by most economic spokesmen. 

The seat of this mervousness is complex. Certainly the 
economic consequences of either inflation or ‘deflation are 
dreaded. The dismal "thirties are vivid to most, and a child- 
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hood bogy to the rest, while the suffering caused by inflation 
is already real to some and familiar, in theory, to most from the 
European experience with inflation over the pee yh 
But probably the basic concern, even if not clearly f ted, 
is political ; a serious weakening of the American economy from 
either cause would threaten security, both internally and extern- 
ally. If this is the case, it represents a growing feeling—if not 
a wholly conscious awareness—of the greater responsibilities 
of the United States, and of the possible consequences of any 
serious faltering in the exercise of those responsibilities. 


American Notes 


Presidential Prospects 


On Monday General MacArthur announced that he would 
not shrink from accepting any public duty to which he might be 
called by the American people. He was commenting on the fact 
that his name had been entered in the Republican primary in 
Wisconsin, his home state, and he has given much encouragement 
both to the Hearst press, which has been running a “ MacArthur 
for America” campaign for some weeks, and to Mr Warren 
Wright, who recently opened national headquarters in Washington 
to co-ordinate MacArthur-for-President activities throughout the 
country. One of the slogans will probably be “The Man. who 
can stop Stalin.” If, as is possible, the General makes a triumphal 


return to the United States this spring after his ten-year absence, - 


the imagination of the hero-worshipping American public will 
certainly be caught, even if it is not held. But the General is 
68, four years older than either Mr Truman or Senator Vanden- 
berg, and the present deterioration in the Democratic position is 
so severe that the Republicans have no need to enlist patriotic 
fervour on their side. 

The Wisconsin primary is on April 6th ; the first test of all the 
Republican possibles, including Senator Vandenberg, is in 
Nebraska a week later. But on Tuesday the Presidential season 
opened with the New Hampshire primary. These primary clec- 
tions decide the state representatives at the party nominating 
conventions. In New Hampshire Mr Stassen was challenging 
Governor Dewey for Republican support: New Hampshire was 
the home of the Eisenhower boom, and this evidence of a strong 
independent group in the state gave added interest to the contest. 
If Mr Dewey had gained only five out of the eight delegates, this 
would have been regarded as a victory for Mr Stassen. Mr Dewey 
won six delegates, a not unsatisfactory result from the Stassen 
point of view. Such a defeat in a small state far from home is 
little indication of Mr Stassen’s strength in the country as a whole. 

The Democrats in New Hampshire were all pledged to Mr 
Truman, who this week finally banished the almost non-existent 
doubts about his candidature. It is indicative of the rapid growth 
of the revolt against him in his own party that he found it 
necessary to do this. The probability that part at least of 
the President’s civil rights programme will become law during 
this session of Congress has greatly enhanced Southern bitterness. 
Several State Democratic Committees have passed resolutions 
condemning both the programme and the President and have 
made arrangements to separate their finances from those of the 
national party. Mr James Farley, one of the most experienced 
political organisers in the country, has found it necessary to point 
out that Mr Wallace’s candidature is a real danger and a challenge 
to the party leadership. He estimates that Mr Wallace may get 
5,000,000 votes, of which more than 75 per cent will be drawn 
from the Democratic party. 


* * * 


The Marshall Plan in Two Worlds 


Every pressure is being exerted by the Administration to 
bring the Marshall Plan debates to a successful conclusion by 
April roth, that is, before the Italian elections and not too long 
after European resources, in the form of the British loan and 
interim..aid,..have been exhausted... Alarm_is felt atthe time 
wasted in the Senate by the proposal of unacceptable amendments, 
in America the last and sometimes the most effective resource of 
opposition ; and at the disposition of the House to consider the 
European Recovery plan as only part of a total foreign aid 
measure which also would include the controversial questions of 
aid t6 China and arms for Greece. ‘The personal intervention of 
Mr’ Marshall, Mr Lovett, and Mr Douglas, seems likely to per- 
suade the House to leave Greece and China to a fater date ; 
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but it is still true that with the Herter Committee advocating $4. 

billion of aid rather than the Senate’s $5.3 billion, the House will 

provide a stiffer hurdle than the Senate. a 
Last week Mr Lovett, when questioned about the possibility 


_ of an American military guarantee to Western Union, replied 


that one did not think about putting on the roof until the house 
was built. Enthusiasm for starting with the roof has been par- 
ticularly noticeable on the part of those who have shown, up to 
now, only a hostile interest in the Marshall Plan. Neither the 
cause of ERP nor of a pledge of American military help is 
advanced by the belated conversion of such men as Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee or Senator Ball’s offer overnight to rewrite 
the United Nations Charter and revolutionise American foreign 
policy by means of a simple amendment to the Recovery Bill. 
Senator Vandenberg’s rebuke to those “ who are more interven- 
tionist than I am” and are so interested in voting on “ proposals 
which are not before us and not in favour of those which are ” is 
a sign, not that he does not appreciate the anxiety about security, 
but that he is determined to get the recovery plan through intact 
and unencumbered. 


* * * 


Russian Trade and American Security 


An amendment which was accepted provided that half the 
goods sent to Europe be carried in American ships, if available 
to haul cargo at market prices. A more significant change, also 
accepted unanimously, prohibited the sale to Russia of scarce 
goods needed by the Marshall countries. except in cases where 
the Secretary of Commerce certifies that this is necessary to obtain 
strategic imports from Russia such as chrome and manganese. 
Unless there is a fundamental change in policy, the Secretary of 
Commerce presumably will so certify, for the Administration has 
always defended normal] trade relations with Russia on precisely 
this ground. 

The dissident Republicans, however, have taken over, lock, 
stock and barrel the agitation, led in the past by Mr Harold 
Stassen, to limit or suspend direct American trade with Russia. 
The argument runs first, that the agricultural and industrial 
machinery exported to Russia is needed in the United States and 
the Marshall countries, and, secondly, that any exports which 
strengthened Russia are comparable to the oil and scrap exports 
to Japan before Pearl Harbour ; they strengthen a potential enemy. 

The seizure of power in Czechoslovakia has made it plausible 
to extend these doubts to the British and Belgian trade treaties 
with Russia. Would the Marshall plan not channel American 
steel, ultimately, into Russian guns? Senator Lodge pleaded 
successfully that this question be left to the discretion of the 
Administrator, and that necessary conditions be written into the 
16 bilateral pacts. He urged what the State Department has long 
recognised 


You are never going to get Western Europe off our necks unless 
it gets the things it needs from Eastern Europe. At the same 
time you must not send a nickel’s worth east of the iron curtain that 
would strengthen and build up Communism. 

Senator Connally, also defending the Bill as it stands, said: 


If England asked for steel on the theory that she needed it 
for her own economy and then sold steel products to someone else, 
it would be a classic case for the Administrator to say “ You don’t 
get any more of anything, Mr. England.” 

This is all too reminiscent of the restrictions on British exports 
imposed under Lend-Lease. 

The amount of steel which Britain and Belgium will receive 
from the United States under the Marshall plan is infinitesimal 
compared with domestic production or exports ; but steel can be 
made only the beginning of a wider case.. No amendment has 
yet been offered embodying the extreme view that the abrogation 
of Russian trade pacts should be a condition of American aid. 
But it is clear that unless American alarm, about Russian inten- 
tions declines very markedly, this is one aspect of the Admini- 
strator’s decisions which will be watched with hawk-like interest ; 
and there is a risk that the Marshall plan may fall between two 
worlds, 
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Two Dollar Wheat 


By prewar standards, the $2 per bushel export ceiling for 
wheat from the United States, Canada and Australia during 1948. 
49 is generous enough. But the new international wheat 
ment provides also for minimum price schedules, falling to $1.19 
by 1953, and initial reactions, naturally from the most vocal Con. 
gressmen, suggest that it may well provoke a storm in the Senate, 


Taken in conjunction with the recent decline in grain prices, 
which brought down May wheat, for example, from $2.87 on 
February 3rd to $2.29 on February 13th, and with the lapse of 
the so-called “ Steagall price parities” on December 31st (un- 
less renewed by Congress), the new agreement is, indeed, a 
grim reminder to the American farmer that bumper harvests can 
bring future problems on a scale commensurate with present 
profits. 


At the moment, American farmers can well afford some fe- 
duction in present inflated incomes. It is true that the price 
decline in February is estimated to have cost $4 billion, on the 
somewhat debatable assumption that January prices might have 
lasted throughout 1948. But prospective farm income could 
decline by another $5 billion before Federal price supports, 
clearly not ungenerous, become automatic on present legislation. 
And, even on this basis, net farm income at an annual rate of 
more than $11 billion would be much more than double its dollar 
value in 1940 (regarded as a “good” farm year) and would give 
a purchasing power 40 per cent higher than it was before the war, 
despite the rise in industrial prices. 


Farmers, however, are quite naturally reluctant to abandon 
estimates of income based on recent peaks, and there has been 
no clear-cut lead in Congress in response to recent warnings 
by the Department of Agriculture. A small committee, headed 
by Senator Aiken, of Vermont, has carried on valuable ground- 
work for the revision of present “ price parities,” which are now 
based on the relationship between farm prices and those of in- 
dustrial goods and consumer items during 1909-14, and against 
which the Federal Government stands pledged throughout this 
year to full support for many products, at the equivalent of 90 
per cent of “parity.” This involves, for example, fixed support 
for Chicago wheat some way above $2, and there are many Con- 
gressmen who would like to see a much higher figure. 


In brief, the new agreement seems designed to accord with 
plans, devised in the early postwar period, for the abandonment 
of price parities in favour of price floors, which could allow far 
more flexibility than Congress has accepted, and could simul- 
taneously guarantee the farmer against any collapse in prices 
over a period in which crop planning is at least a feasible device. 


The new agreement will bring Congress face to face with some 
such plan or a mere continuance of the present law, and authorisa- 
tion of subsidy payments to conform with the new export pact. 
The danger is that an election-conscious Congress will scurry 
through a measure which seeks simply to perpetuate the gains 
of recent years. 


* * x 


Approaching the Third Round 


The break in commodity prices checked the pace of the 
approach to the third round of the fight for higher wages, but 
it was not enough to induce labour to concede the loss of that 
round, since the fall in the cost of living failed to cancel out the 
earlier rise 0.1 which the wage claims are based. The warning 
that full employment may not last for ever will perhaps make 
labour a little less, and the employers a little more, aggressive. 
The subsequent increase in steel prices, however, confirmed the 
view of those who believed that the drop in food prices did not 
indicate a general trend in the price level, and labour is once 
more advancing towards the ring at a steady pace. 


In the latest issue of its monthly publication, the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations contends, with the support of detailed 
Statistics on profits, wages and prices, that in the aggregate 
corporations could grant a 10 per cent wage increase without 
increasing prices and still receive the same profits as in 1946 
These. figures were not to be taken as representative of de 
on individual firms, but the rise in steel prices has hardly 
strengthened the bargaining position of the stee] producers in the 
wage negotiations which open at the end of April. In spite of 
the producers’ insistence that this rise ‘was intended only to offset 
increased costs and not to anticipate wage incteases, ‘there are 
few who expect that the as yet unspecified demands of the steel- 
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workers’ union will meet an unyielding opposition. But, since 
the steelworkers. are bound until 1949 by a no-strike clause in 
their contract, their traditional role as pace setters for. wage in- 


creases will probably be filled by their fellow members of the - 


CIO, the electrical workers and the automobile workers. Wage 
discussions are going on in both these industries, although as 
yet there is littke mention of strike action. 

" The CIO Packing House Workers are the first in the ring and 
have set March 16th as the date when they will strike against 
the meat processing companies if their demand for a wage rise of 
29 cents an hour is not met. The claim is based on the serious 
economic need of the workers, whose wages are said to have 
lagged behind those in other industries. The employers are 
prepared to grant only the 9 cents increase already given in 
January to the rival American Federation of Labour union. The 
procedures established under the Taft-Hartley Act will probably 
postpone this strike for some weeks, and the first blow in the 
third round may actually be struck by the mineworkers in their 
pension fund dispute. Mr Lewis has, however, not yet revealed 
whether he proposes this spring to occupy his regular place in 
the calendar of labour fixtures. 


* * * 


Tariffs and ITO 


By an unfortunate coincidence, the expiration of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act on June 30th demands a 
Presidential challenge to Congress on the tariff issue precisely 
at a time when both Houses are reluctant to commit a new 
Congress, and when a resurgent Republican Party is becoming 
more than ever convinced that the Democrats are about to suffer 
a decisive defeat in the Presidential elections—now only a few 
months away. 

The President has duly issued his challenge, with an eloquent 
Message to Congress which stresses that, apart from its very 
practical benefits, that Act now stands as a foundation for the 
Geneva tariff agreements and for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Trade Organisation—on which the delegates at Havana 
are still facing many specific problems so far defying solution and 
agreement. The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, for which 
Administrative spokesmen have in the past given such eloquent 
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testimony, could by itself do little more than to act as a brake 
upon the fevered nationalism then rampant. As a foundation 
for»Geneva it did in fact permit a useful reduction of American 
tariff rates, formerly quite prohibitive, But although its standards 
must be assessed as generous by the yardstick of the Smoot- 
Hawley schedules, they are certainly no more than reasonable 
when judged in the light of America’s productive capacity, and of 
its now unprecedented export surplus. 


Even so, there are many who yearn for the return of Con- 
gressional autonomy on the tariff issue. A direct attack in 1947 
was rebuffed only by the now-famous Vandenberg-Milliken 
compromise by which the President declared that the Tariff 
Commission should determine the point at which future agree- 
ments “bring injury to the economy,” and leave the executive 
branch free to proclaim withdrawals or modification of any tariff 
order. For many Republicams, even these safeguards do not go 
far enough, and the frontal assault on RTA is paralleled by a 
sidestep which would leave the Act nominally untouched, but 
which would restore to Congress all its former power of log- 


rolling by its authority to pronounce judgment on each individual . 


agreement reached. 


It is far too early to predict defeat for Mr Truman on this 
issue. Pressure of other necessary legislation alone may enforce a 
simple (though brief) renewal, and it is possible that Moscow 
will ensure an affirmative vote, as with the loan to Britain, the 
earlier votes on Greece and Turkey, and now on the European 
Recovery Programme. But the omens are by no means favourable. 
Bi-partisan support for RTA has been fairly consistent ; but in 
only one year has the Republican Party as a whole reinforced 
the Democrats in the vote on renewal. 


In 1948, it is still difficult for the more responsible Republican 
leaders to contro] their more partisan supporters in both Houses 
even though Senator Vandenberg last year gave RTA his 
cautiously-qualified approval, Senator Taft expressed his personal 
antagonism to the return of ¢log-rolling maneeuvres, and the 
President, by his own action, placed new and enduring barriers 
against any possible abuse—or, it may be added, against any 
generous interpretation—of tariff law. If Congress cannot be 
brought, in 1948, to understand that nothing has been given away, 
the prospect of genuine trade co-operation between the democratic 
nations will be bleak indeed. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Key to China’s Backdoor 


(By a Special 


[TN June, 1947, the Chinese Government accused the Mongolian 
Government of having violated Sinkiang by an armed attack on 
Peitashan in which aircraft and tanks were used. During the last 
few years other reports of similar incidents in Sinkiang have 
found their way into the press. They are the ripples which 
reach the outside world of a long and bitter struggle for power 
in Central Asia between the Russians and the Chinese, a struggle 
which has also affected India, to the south. Sinkiang is the key 
to the back door of China—the Kansu corridor—down which in 
the past have come so many barbarian invaders. Sinkiang is also 
the natural political and economic extension to Russia’s Asiatic 
Republics. Any other Great Power controlling air bases in 
Sinkiang would be able to strike at the inaccessible industrial 
areas of Soviet Asia. For India, Sinkiang acts as a buffer state 
impeding Soviet political penetration of Tibet and Kashmir, 

The Chinese, although numbering under ro per cent of 
Sinkiang’s 5,000,000 people; are today the rulers of the province. 
Nearly eighy per cent of the population are Moslem Turks of 
Central Asian stock. Of these the most numerous are the Uighur 
Turks, generally known as Turkis, who are a settled people living 
in the towns and oases. They ate mostly peasants, small land 
owners, petty merchants, and artisans. The second largest groups 
are the nomadic Kazaks and Kirghiz tribes who wander over the 
bare steppes of Northern Sinkiang and along the wooded slopes of 
the Altai and Tien Shan mountains. They live off their great herds 
of sheep, camels and horses. The settled and the nomadic peoples 
of Sinkiang are closely connected by language, race, religion, 
common tradition and often blood, to the Turks who form the 
bulk of the population of the Soviet Asiatic Republics. 

There are large mineral resources, including oil, at Wusu, and 
gold, iron and tin in the Altai. None of them has been exploited 
on a commercial scale. The main exports are livestock, woollen 
felts, raw wool and silk, skins, gold and a small quantity of hashish. 
The main imports are cotton piece goods, dyes, sugar, tea and all 
forms of cheap manufactured products. 

Russia, owing to her favourable geographical position, is able 
to supply Sinkiang’s market at prices considerably lower than 
those of either Indian or Chinese products. After the 1917 
revolution, the chaos in Russia allowed India to capture the whole 
of the Sinkiang trade, but by 1927, the Soviets had reorganised 
their export trade and there followed five years of lively economic 
rivalry between the two countries. The anti-Soviet governor, 
Yang, who had ruled Sinkiang as an autocrat since 1912, refused 
to allow Soviet economic influence to develop into Soviet political 
domination ; his attitude displeased the Soviets and he was 
assassinated in 1928. Five confused and bloody years of civil war 
followed. Chinese, Turks, Tungans, the nomadic Kazaks and 
Kirghiz fought each other and laid waste to the province. 


Secret Russian Treaty 


At this time Russia feared that the Japanese, who had already 
occupied Manchuria and Jehol, would encourage the rebellions 
in Sinkiang to spread into Soviet central Asia, where there was 
already widespread discontent and armed resistance against 
the Soviet rule. The Soviets therefore signed a secret treaty of 
mutual aid and co-operation with the local Chinese commander, 
Sheng Sh-h-tsai, who, with Soviet help, defeated the rebels and 
gained concroi of practically the whole province. Although he 
was not a tucraber of the Communist Party, he co-operated with 
the Soviets m order to strengthen his personal rule. 

After the japanese attack on China and an abortive rising of 
Tungans and Turkis in southern Sinkiang in- 1937, the Russians 
increased their hold on the political economic life of the 
province. They eliminated all Chinese Aslamic and 
tribal leaders, while at the same time British subjects of Indian 
nationality were persecuted and trade with India was brought to 
a standsull. Between 1939.and 1941. .the Russian ..attitude 


Correspondent) 


towards Japan softened, but Russia still held on to Sinkiang, 
Violent anti-British propaganda continued, so that by 1942 British 
prestige had been almost completely destroyed. The Russians now 
tried to undermine Sheng Shih-tsai’s position with the intention 
of replacing him by one of their own Moscow-trained Turkis 
or Uzbeks, but in 1942 when the Germans were at the gates of 
Stalingrad, Sheng Shih-tsai was persuaded by a senior Chinese 
general, and later by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to turn against 
his Soviet masters and transfer his allegiance to the Chinese 
central government. Russia was then in no position to take 
strong action, with the result that between 1942 and 1944 the 
Red Army regiment stationed at Hami in north-east Sinkiang 
was withdrawn, the Soviet Trade Agencies were closed, and 
Soviet political and military advisers disappeared. Pro-Soviet 
natives and Communists were imprisoned and Soviet influence 
was eliminated or driven underground. The Chinese Central 
Government moved up reinforcements, and by the summer of 
1944 felt strong enough to remove Sheng Shih-tsai and replace 
him by their own nominee. The British and American Govern- 
ments opened consulates in Urumchi (Tihwa), the capital of 
the province and it seemed as though Sinkiang had again 
become, in tact as well as in name, an integral part of the 
Chinese Republic. 





By 1944, however, the tide of war in the west had turned in 
favour of Russia, and Russian policy towards Japan and China 
correspondingly stiffened. In February 1944 an anti-Chinese, 
pro-Soviet revolt broke out among the Kazaks of the Altai. 
Protests and counter-protests were made by Chungking and 
Moscow... The causes of the revolt are obscure, but .it seems 
that attempts by the Chinese government to settle Hunanese 
refugees on the nomads’ pastures had angered the Kazaks, who 
are in any case always ready to revolt if there is a prospect of 
easy loot. The revolt in the Altai region was followed by another 
in the basin of the Ili round Kulja. It is not clear whether the 
Russians actually organised the revolts, but they took immediate 
steps to support and exploit them in their own interest, The 
pattern of the revolt in Sinkiang between 1944 and 1948 corre- 
sponds in many ways to the course of events in Persia’s Azerbaijan. 
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Oil War in Rumania 
(By a Correspondent) 


HE “ forcible dissolution ” last Tuesday of Astra Romana SA, 

the largest oil company operating in Rumania, is the climax of 
a fierce struggle between the foreign oil companies in Rumania 
and the Communist Rumanian Government. In declaring the 
dissolution, the Royal Dutch Shell group, majority shareholders in 
Astra Romana, have taken the only step open to them. The 
company had been driven into bankruptcy by the unscrupulous 
methods of the Rumanian Government, and little doubt remains 
that the next move by the Rumanians would have been to 
nationalise the company while at the same time refusing com- 
pensation because of its bankrupt condition. The British Govern- 
ment have upheld the company’s declaration of their “forcible 
dissolution ” by the Rumanian Government, and in a diplomatic 
Note last Wednesday to Rumania, Britain accepted the powers 
and rights formerly belonging to Astra Romana. ‘The events 
leading up to this act provide evidence for British oil interests 
which Rumania will find hard to refute: 

Oil companies in which the controlling interest is British pro- 
duce slightly more than half the total output of oil in Rumania. 
Before the war this amounted to some 8,700,000 tons, but owing to 
the deterioration of equipment it has been gradually falling, until, 
in 1946, Only 4,800,000 tons were produced. By March, 1947, 
the oil companies reported that their equipment was more suit- 
able for the scrap heap than for economic operation. The state of 
drilling machinery was so bad that only 135,000 metres were 
drilled in 1946 as against 340,000 metres annually during the war. 
To meet reparations claims and other Russian demands, 57 per 
cent of the total production was sent to the USSR, 40 per cent 
was reserved for home use, leaving a bare 3 per cent for sale in 
the free market. This did not provide anything like the amount 
of foreign exchange needed to buy new equipment. Moreover, 
the Rumanian Government fixed the selling price of oil at 85 
times the prewar rate, whereas the price of equipment had in- 
creased 330 times. It was calculated then (March, 1947) that 
$so million would be required to modernise the refineries alone. 

Up to that time no political pressure had been applied, apart 
from the Russian demand for reparations. But in June, 1947, the 
Communist Government passed a law giving the Minister of 
National Economy power to control any industry in every detail 
of its operations. Industrial co1porations were formed to take 
over the industries that had been earmarked, and by December 
last year 750 private companies had been seized. The oil com- 
panies were not included in this process, which was the equiva- 
lent of nationalisation ; instead, Government supervisory adminis- 
trators were appointed to selected companies, including Astra 
Romana and the British Unieca, with full powers to interfere, 
even in the technical administration of their work. 

In July, 1947, the United States and British Governments 
warned Rumania that adequate compensation would be demanded 
if the oil companies were nationalised. It was at this point, appa- 
rently, that the Rumanian Government decided upon the series of 
cleverly worked out moves which followed, with the deliberate 
intention of wrecking foreign oil companies and thus avoiding 
any question of compensation. 


Political Tests for Technicians 


Using the plausible excuse that foreign exchange was short, 
they forbade the foreign oil companies to import any new equip- 
ment which, before the war, had amounted to about 40,000 tons 
of material a year. The unfavourable selling price of oil led to 
an urgent need to borrow capital and the Rumanians insisted 
that the money should be borrowed from the State banks. 
New exploration or expleitation was made illegal for companies 
which were less than 75 per cent Rumanian-owned ; the Russian 
organisation Sovrompetrol—although only 50 per cent Rumanian 
controlled—was exempted from the order and given “ most- 
favoured nation” treatment in mce of the terms of the 
peace treaty. Skilled technicians were removed because of their 
“ political unsuitability.” The economic plan drawn’ up in the 
second half of 1947 set targets for the oil industry which could 
not possibly be carried out with the existing equipment. Finally, 
supervisory administrators were appointed by the Government. 

The powers of these admit ' 


they"ser to” work’ to" interfere’ inevery Branch “of” y. 


If technical advisers, for instance, recommended drilling in one 
particular area, the administrator would insist on some other spot 
of his own choosing. Employees were brought under his close 
scrutiny, and dismissals or appointments were made regardless of 
technical efficiency. The administrator could and did withdraw 
the powers of signature of executives, and often vetoed the 
decisions of the board of directors. 

The result of these measures has been a catastrophic decline 
in oil production. The total for last year was 3,800,000 tons, 
and this year it is not expected to exceed 3,500,000 tons, in spite 
of the official target of 4,500,000 tons. The hold which the 
Rumanian banks now have over the foreign oil companies enables 
them to foreclose the mortgages at any time, while the deteriora- 
tion of refineries, wells, and drilling machinery is now so great 
that oil experts consider the industry to be beyond repair. The 
Communist policy has obviously harmed Rumania as much as the 
foreign oil interests, but this seems to carry little weight with 
Rumania’s present rulers. 

The Rumanian Government has thus been in a position during 
the past few weeks, where they could have seized the foreign 
—particularly the British—oil industries without the formality of 
nationalisation, and without even the legal obligation to pay for 
the damage they have wilfully done. . It was because this situation 
had been reached that the majority shareholders in Astra Romana 
have declared their company to have been “forcibly dissolved.” 
Whether admitted or not by the Rumanian Government, it 
establishes a fact and a date on which future negotiations can be 
based—if the political atmosphere should ever change. 


Apathy Among Workers 


Besides the political and economic struggles, the lot of the 
employees of foreign oil companies has been intolerable. With 
the removal of the last non-Marxist group, Tatarescu’s “ Liberals,” 
the destruction of all opposition parties, and finally the forced 
abdication of King Michael, Communist control over Rumania 
has been made complete. With few exceptions, every worker 
has felt the urgent necessity to join the Communist Party or, ar 
the very least, to become a member of the Arlus—the association 
for strengthening Rumanian relations with Russia. Works Com- 
mittees have been “elected” to watch and spy on fellow workers 
who, should they run foul of the Communists, may lose their 
employment and their houses. They have even been threatened 
recently with punishment in forced labour camps. Whenever 
demonstrations are organised, a roll is called to ensure that no 
one is missing from the procession, which often continues for 
several hours. Care is also taken to see that workers attend the 
many meetings and “ study ” courses where they are “instructed ” 
in the usual propaganda against the Marshall Plan, Anglo- 
American imperialists, warmongers and saboteurs. 

The result has been to bring about a state of apathy and 
despair among the workers which, apart from the time wasted on 
processions and meetings, has hastened the decline in production. 
There are few left now who do not live in permanent anxiety 
and fear. 


Holland’s Economic Plight 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE HAGUE] 


HOLLAND, too, is on the rocks—or rather smelling the seaweed 
on the rocks. The Dutch Minister of Finance, Professor Lieftinck, 
recently stated that without Americaft assistance Holland’s balance 
of payments would show a deficit of 1,500 million guilders (£150 


- million). Even before the war Hofland’s exports exceeded its 


imports by 500 million guilders, but then the balance was made 
fairly easily by transport earnings and dividends from the 
nited States, Britain and the Netherlands East Indies. Dutch 
foreign investments then amounted to about 5,000 million guilders 
(£500 million). i : 
The whole economic position has now changed. According to 
provisional éstimates for last year, Holland’s exports amounted to 
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about 1,860 million guilders, and its imports totalled about 4,250 
million guilders. There has also been additional expenditure of 
approximately 600 million guilders in Indonesia, but income from 
freight charges and from foreign investments, which now bring in 
only about 180 million guilders per year, have slightly narrowed 
the gap. The adverse balance is therefore more likely to be about 
2,000 million guilders 

The Dutch Government have so far refused to give more 
accurate figures. At the beginning of 1947 Holland had about 
500 million guilders left in existing balances abroad, and another 
500 million guilders in foreign investments which could still be 
used—about half of the latter has probably been sold. Gold 
reserves also amounted to about §00 million guilders, of which 
the Treasury planned to sell 50 millions during the year, and 
foreign loans were expected to total about 900 million guilders— 
both the World Bank and the New York Stock Exchange were 
successfully approached. But whatever part of these reserves was 
used last year, it is clear that, if no help is made available under 
the Marshall Plan, the “ gap” will be enormous. The estimate 
of approximately 1,600 million guilders made at the Paris Con- 
ference in July, 1947, has already been exceeded. 


Battle for Exports 


Other methods can, of course, be used to narrow the gap. 
Curtailing imports and increasing exports are familiar devices 
of the time, but both methods have limits. Holland’s paucity of 
foreign exchange is not only caused by dwindling foreign invest- 
ments, but, as in Britain, also by the adverse “ terms of trade.” 
Import prices have been trebled since 1939, and the Government 
have, at the same time, had to support a programme of recon- 
struction and industrial re-equipment at home. 


As in Britain, a continual struggle is going on in Holland 
between the Government’s financial experts, who want to use 
as large a part as possible of the foreign loans and investments in 
an. anti-inflationary, budget-balancing policy, and the industrial 
specialists, who emphasise with some justification that such 
measures can only be used once whereas investment in the expan- 
sion and re-equipment of Dutch industries promises better exports 
and less financial strain in the years to come. Until a few months 
ago, exports rose steadily, but it looks now as though they wil! 
remain at the same level unless large-scale industrialisation takes 
place. Towards the end of 1947 the volume of production passed 
the level for 1938, but with very different figures for different 
industries: chemicals reached 160 per cent of their 1938 level, 
but textiles attained only 72 per cent and the production of bricks 
was even less at 7o per cent. 


Export tafgets are always a matter of guess-work, but com- 
petent economists say that the metallurgical, chemical and textile 
industries, which, between them, will have to bear the brunt of 
the “battle for exports,” will have to produce from 175-200 per 
cent of their prewar volume if the battle is to be won. It will 
be; to put it mildly, exceedingly difficult to find the 2,000 million 
guilders necessary for further industrialisation and the trained 
labour force necessary to achieve this target. Something drastic 
will have to be done if Holland—even with American help—is 
ever to balance its imports and exports again. 


The Riots in Accra 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE sequence of events on Saturday, February 28th, which led 
to the outbreak of violent rioting in Accra, began with a procession 
of African ex-servicemen which was organised to present a petition 
to the Governor of the Gold Coast. ‘They sought the Governor’s 
help in resettling ex-servicemen in civilian life. Most of them 
had received some sort of clerical training during their military 
service, and they were dismayed by the lack of “ white-collar ” 
work available for them in peacetime. Permission to present the 
petition had been previously granted. Accordingly, on February 
28th, they formed a procession to march from Accra to the Gover- 
nor’s residence in Christiansborg Castle, which is outside the 
town, and can only be approached by one route. The road up 
to the castle passes through two ceremonial arches; when the 
procession reached these arches they were met by a detachment 
fe police under the command of a European superin- 
tendcent. 

The police had presumably been stationed in the normal manner 
to control the procession, but instead of allowing the ex-servicemen 
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to continue—they were so far quite orderly and calm 
stopped the procession and questioned their right to present a 
petition. During the argument which followed, it is alleged, 
someone suddenly lost his temper and fired his rifle, killing one of 
the ex-servicemen. The African ex-servicemen, who were unar 
were for a moment dumbfounded and stood aghast at what had 
happened. Then they raised their voices and complained loudly 
and bitterly against the police. The police thereupon took fright 
and threw tear-gas bombs into the procession Still howling and 
shouting, the ex-servicemen dispersed and made their way back 
to Accra. 

On the same day the boycott of the shops of the AWAM 
(Association of West African Merchants) was lifted. For some 
time the African natives of Accra had refused to buy any goods 
from these shops because of the high prices charged and because 
it was alleged that there had been favouritism towards Europeans, 
A few weeks ago, however, some of the African chieftains nego- 
tiated with AWAM, and claimed that they had been promised a 
reduction in prices of 33} per cent, to come into effect on 
February 28th. 

On that day, therefore, crowds assembled in Accra to enjoy 
their first day’s shopping at the lower prices after a considerable 
period of scarcity. They seem to have expected to be able to 
buy anything and everything. But, on going into the shops, they 
discovered that only a few of the prices had been reduced, while 
others had actually been increased. Moreover, many of the goods 
they had hoped for were simply not available. In true African 
fashion, the crowds gathered in the streets and began to howl. 


Frenzy of Looting 


Into this melee came the ex-servicemen with their story of 
the police shooting, and of how they had been prevented from 
seeing the Governor. Indignation mounted, and in a short space 
of time the Africans worked themselves up into a frenzy, culmi- 
nating in violent rioting. Shop-windows were smashed and whole- 
sale looting started. Twenty-two people were killed and tnore 
than 200 were injured. The police eventuzily quelled the riots 
and order was restored. A curfew was imposed ; the Post Office, 
banks and Government offices were put under guard, and the 
African chieftains were called in to calm their people. 

What is believed to be the injustice meted out to the ex-service- 
men and the statement by Mr Rees-Williams in the House of 
Commons that Communists were behind the riots have. led to 
widespread hostility against Europeans, The number of “ fellow- 
travellers ” in the Gold Coast is said to be very small; to make 
charges of Communist incitement leads directly to counter-charges 
of a deliberate attempt by the Government to cover up the real 
grounds for discontent which exist. Although co-operation between 
Africans and Europeans in other parts of the Gold Coast is 
excellent, the officials in Accra appear to be out of touch with 
native feeling and opinion. Little effort seems to have been made 
to explain to the Africans the existence of world shortages and 
the reason for high prices, or to allay their suspicion that the 
Government is closely connected with AWAM. 

The case of the members of AWAM has still to be heard, and 
it remains to. be seen what acceptable evidence there is, if any, 
that the later disorders in Accra and simultaneous outbreaks in 
other towns were deliberately organised. To at least one im- 
partial observer on the spot it appears that this tragic affair has 
been badly handled and that the Accra natives had grievances 
worthy of serious attention, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Economic Survey for 1948 


HE balance of payments inevitably dominates the Govern- 

ment’s Economic Survey for 1948. This is the problem 
in terms of which all other aspects of the economic situation, 
production, consumption: and investment must be viewed. 
‘The current payments with overseas countries, the pressure on 
gold and dollar reserves, and the availability of extraneous 
assistance must in 1948 determine what can be consumed and 
invested at home, and the Survey for 1948, in contrast to that 
of 1947, is therefore largely concerned with the problem of 
external payments. Part of what it has to say on this subject 
has already been divulged in the White Paper on the balance 
of payments for 1947 (which was discussed in detail in The 
Economist of February 14th). The projection of the figures 
through 1948 is, however, entirely new. 

Last September the target for exports of British produce and 
manufactures had been set provisionally to reach by the end of 
the current year a volume greater by. 60 per cent than that 
of 1938. That figure has now been revised to 50 per cent, 
owing to the saturati-n of certain overseas markets, import 
restrictions due to dollar shortage, and an insufficiency of steel 
to meet all our export needs, particularly in certain types of 
machinery and vehicles. Some offset to these reductions has 
been provided by increasing the targets for textile exports. 
Increased exports of these would be particularly valuable in as 
much as they are almost exclusively directed to dollar markets, 
or, if shipped to sterling countries, can save dollars by reducing 
the demand for American textiles. The principal export targets 
for 1948 are shown below: — 


ReEviseD Export TARGETS 
(Monthly Rage at End of 1948) | 


{ million at 


Forecast Per Cent of 
end-1948 1938 Volume 
Prices 
Wh ena lia pment armen ei Tia ncnaitidlacnoctnahstilesiiniinn 
DERCRBRETD occ cc cess + cQdbbh cn ccel pwasesccmsces 23 203 
Vv Machinery ogo clube « bie ow GEENRedEn 660 00ec ete CREO OT 23 272 
Electrical goods and apparatus ........0++seeeeres { 7 235 
Te extiles and clotting ...i.se.ce-eses ese ee cempece 39 131 
Oe ee eee ee See eees OE ee 8 184 
Pottery, glass, abrasives, ete, . | e = 
als sess eaes ie bie RaMs ab 00 s0 04000 REED © i q 

All other exports ........cccccees sees esses bewene 48 127 
Tete. .......+- eed | 157 } 154 
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On the import side, programmes are published ¢ covering only 
the first half of this year. What happens after June depends on 
the fate of the European Recovery Programme. The import 
estimates for the first half of 1948 are shown in the following 
table: — 

Import ProGRamMMEs, 1946-48 
(é Million. 4 at Current Prices toh) 
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First Half-Year, 1948 











1946 1947 ba 
er 
: Countries | Pot! 
! nd. feeding 
ae eae 546 88 390 
Raw materials . MT 6 280 
Petroleum. (civil). 4 60 8 47 
Manf’tures & other 
imports*.. 4... 2s5 139 40 5 
Total. .. 6 bodes 1,092 i Raat 792 
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* Including tobacco, of which — in the first half. “year are negligible. 


This table reveals that programmes have been cut to a 
definite austerity pattern. Food purchases from the United 
States have been almost wholly eliminated. The Survey states 
that “the greatest practical economy of dollars has been 
achieved in imports from Canada and the Argentine ”—a claim 
which looks a little doubtful in the light of the latest 
commercial agreements negotiated with those two countries, 
Imports of raw materials are to be maintained at about the 
minimum required io ensure a high level of employment, 
although “he Survey points out that the import programme 
makes no provision for the expansion of stocks which is required 
to ensure a smooth and rising rate of production. Stocks of 
many key materials are at a minimum level and will remain 
there throughout 1948. The Survey points out that the 
rebuilding of these stocks must remain an important object of 
import policy. 

The “invisible” deficit should be reduced to about {80 
million in 1948 compared with £226 million in 1947. «Cuts 
in overseas Government commitments and in film and travel 
expenditure, together with the rebuilding of the merchant ship- 
ping fleet, are the main contributors to this improvement. For 
the first half of the year “ invisibles ” as a whole are estimated tw 
produce a net deficit of £49 million. On the basis of these 
estimates of visible and invisible payments, the Survey makes 
the following projection of the British balance of payments for 
the first half of 1948: — 


U.K. BaLancr or PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 
(£ Million at Current Prices) 
1948 First Half (Forecast) 
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Total payments for im- 


ports (fob) ...sssens 8%} 2092) 1574] ° 27] sis} eat om 
Receipts from exports & | 
re-exports.....cesss 533 888 1,125 105 355 245 705 
— (+) or deheit i 
(—) on visible trade | — g02 | — 462 | + 42) a -— 8 
Invisible (net). ../.... + 232 | as — 176 | - — 3 aj, + 2 a 49 
Total surplus (+) or | 
eficit (—) ........ ;— § dlciiend ~ 5} — 183) + ioeie al 136 


No detailed estimates have been made for the year as a whole 
because of the uncertainty of Marshall aid. But ‘it is estimated 
that if imports continue at the same general level as for the first 
half of 1948, making due allowance for seasonal factors, they 
would amount to about £1,670 million for the full year. Total 
exports have been estimated at £1,500 million and the net 
deficit on invisible account is, put at £80 million, giving an 
overall deficit of £250 million, compared with the £675 million 
incurted last year. The deficit with the Western Hemisphere, 
however, would be considerably greater tham the total figure, 
for the estimated, surplus with the sterling area is expected to 
be substantially larger than the deficit with the rest of the world. 
The Western ‘Hemisphere deficit itself; however, is expected:to 
be largely grdeee- aie £680 million for the whole of 1947 
to £183 million for the first half of this year. Whereas in 1946 
Britain drew 49 per cent of its imports from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in 1947 44 per cent, the vonage programme for the 
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volume in 1948 than in 1938. The gold and dollar reserves 
will thus have to meet continued pressure, at least in the first 
part of 1948, and in all probability thereafter. Such pressure 
will derive not merely from the United Kingdom’s direct ex- 


penditure but from that of the:rest of the sterling area. The - 


expected changes in gold and dollar reserves for the first half 
of 1948, with comparable figures for 1946 and 1947, are shown 
in the following table :— 


CHANGE IN THE GOLD AND DoLiar ReEsERVEs, 1946-48 
(Including United States and Canadian Credits) 




















(£ Million) 
| Ist Half 
| 1947 5s : 
1946 tec } 948 
; (Provisional) | (Forecast) 
eT : 
1, United Kingdom net expenditure in Dollar 
area {a) cat She RSESES EERO ORT ASRAA A 340 626 151 
2. Rest of Sterling area net expenditure in 
Delian As .k0 5 iy evth Saale. cas chix m.. } 266 45 (b) 
3. Sterling area net gold and US. Dollar | 
expenditure in other countries ......... — 80 157 31 
4. Sterimg area subscriptions to International 
Bank and Find in gold and United States | 
Dollars Oa ee | 0 | 58 
Net ux of Gohl and Dollars ....,. ).. 308 1,107 221 
5. Gold receipts from South Africa ......... + Bh eal ee oe 
6. Other gold QUCHNIEE COED o.oo crc kbinctake ~I1 ~—I4 -— 5 
Net drain om reserves. ............ 226 i 1,023 | 222 
7. Drawings on International Monetary Fund | ee i 60 ova (C) 
Net reduction in reserves.......... 226 963 222 
(a) U.S.A., Canada and Newfoundland, American account countries, (6) Excluding 
South Africa. (¢ No allowance has been made for drawings on I.M.F, by the United 
Kingdom or any Sterling area country in the first half of 1948. Any such drawings will 


dimmash the figuces for net reductions by an equal arsount, 


The Survey points out that at the beginning of 1948 the 
reserves were about £680 million, including the South African 
gold loan and the residue of the American credit, but excluding 
the balance of the Canadian loan over and above the agreed 
drawing of $45 million to the end of March. The estimates 
above suggest that the reserves are likely to be reduced to at 
least £450 million by the middle of the year and at the same 
rate of drain would be down to £225 million by the end of 
the year. In other words, they would then have fallen below 
the minimum figure for practical working. - The estimated 
drain on the gold reserves for the first half of 1948 may 
appear modest in the light of the gold losses already suffered 
in the first two months of the year. These, in so far as 
they can be gauged from the gold sales and drawings from 
the American and Canadian credits, would appear to be in the 
neighbourhood of £110 million for the two months, These 
losses were, however, exceptional in size and appear to have 
included some £25 million of hasty withdrawals of hard cur- 
rency quotas given to certain overseas countries to cover their 
needs for the first half of 1948—a sad commentary on their 
confidence in sterling. 


Whether the reserves fall below the operable minimum de- 
pends upon Marshall aid. Without this aid, the Survey 
declares, Britain will have to make further heavy cuts in 
Western Hemisphere imports, especially in those of raw 
materials, Cuts in these would bring in their train severe 
unemployment and further drastic revision of the capital pro- 
gramme. The Survey builds up a powerful brief for Marshall 
aid, not only from the point of view of the direct interests of 
Britain but in its relation to the recovery of Europe. It there- 
fore concludes that the cuts in raw material imports which 
would have to be made if no aid were forthcoming should be 
postponed until they are shown to be absolutely inescapable. 

The Government’s broad strategy of external recovery is first 
to make the best progress towards a balance of total payments, 
and secondly to establish some approach to equilibrium of pay- 
ments with the Western Hemisphere. The following practical 
steps in achieving this balance are specified: (1) to fix an export 
target to reach 150 per cent of the 1938 volume by the end of 
this year ; (2) to save dollars by increasing supplies from home 
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sources, particularly by the development of home agriculture ; 
(3) to divert exports to the United States, Canada and 
Argentina ; (4) to create new sources of supply of British im- 
ports in non-dollar countries and more particularly the British 
Commonwealth ; (5) to invite other sterling area countries to 
exercise similar measures of dollar economy ; and (6) to restore, 


. im concert with other countries, a system of multilateral trade 


and convertible currencies. 


This declaration of policy raises the issue of “ unrequited 
exports.” If Britain tries to arrive at a total balance while it 
is still running a large deficit with the Western Hemisphere, a 
correspondingly large surplus must be accumulated in the form 
of unrequited exports ; but “it is intended to limit them to 
an amount commensurate with the present resources of the 
United Kingdom.” In the first half of 1948 a total deficit of 
£136 million is expected—with a surplus of about £70 million 
with the rest of the sterling area. This surplus will not neces- 
sarily be wasted, for the alternative to exports to the sterling 
countries may be a higher dollar outlay by them. Some un- 
requited exports to countries like Belgium, which already hold 
substantial sterling balances and have the right to convert part 
of them into gold, are also beyond criticism. The Survey also 
endeavours to justify “ unrequited ” exports representing invest- 
ments that will create new supplies of food and raw materials 
which ultimately will replace imports from dollar countries. 
Finally, it points out that to try to reach an exact balance of 
trade with every country would be to turn the back on the 
policy of multilateral trade which Britain has so far pursued 
and would remove a powerful motive for other countries to use 
and hold sterling. 


To achieve the required equilibrium in Britain’s external 


payments, greater production is the first prerequisite. The 
Survey sets the following targets for 1948:— 
Prepuction.. TARGETS. FoR 1948 
. | 19°7 } 1948 
Industry | Unit Actual”) Target 
Coal :— batt 3 
Deep-mined output (52 weeks) ........... million tons 186-3 200:0 
Open-cast output (52 weeks). .......06.-4. ” 10-2 11-0 
Manpower on colliery books (€) ..........4 | sumber 718,000 750,000 
Mining Machinery :-— 
Coal cutters ......... Cae. ven : os 1,172 1,400 
NE I eno i cca Cs (ak ca enka oa 109 250 
Conveyors, ..... 5a ls teas war eke oh 2,666 4,700 
Tubs and cars (capacity) 2... ....sceees8s tons 56,390 70,000 
Tron and Steel :— 
Steel output (ingot) .......cceeceevereees | tons 12,724,000 | 14,000,000 
PUD CORRES B. Fy dein cc ccc siccccencedins a 2,781,000 3,000,000 
Shipbuilding :— 
ankers completed ......csbecccccescests \gTOSs regis. tons 126,000 175,000 
— : (target reductions)— | 
ailway wagons under repair (at end-Sep- 
WE as oun cn Sie as Te ghee aae number 203,000 170,000 
Electricity generating plant out of com- 
UOTE ecw occ cecsehesecuryi geese kW. 1,450,000 1,300,000 
PO i hs nak Ep canbe inate <aabe 
Cotton yore Wi. PSI. as taillion Ib. 740 con 
End-year annual rate............. ees o 828 1,000 
Wornted PAIR. 5 i.nkn.ng a + cai citiakedaus “ id4 199 
End-year annual rate,...............4: { * } 170 204 
Woollen and worsted cloth .....5......005 million yards 233 290 
End-year annual rate....... nce ata as i 260 500 
Rayon t continuous filament..........-.%, million Jb. ig 150 
End-year annual rate... .....6.6.56065 wa 135 165 
Rayon § Stee Geek... <swerdee's «ninlen we + &2 105 
End-year ammiaal rafe...........- 0c eee on 85 120 
Manpower im cotton (€) ........ cen cages umber 267,000 325,000 
Manpower in woollen and worsted (c)...... a 179,000 200,000 
Manpower in other textiles (c) ......-..05- * 212,000 235,000 
Agriculture :—~ 
NE CPN era o is ee Bec e eae eet e ee 000 acres 2,207 2,595 
Cr WPMD Boia Fi since SAEs Kis as 5,888 6,050 
PURINE 6 isso wasn cs bh-6u ck caneaeraanne eke “ 1,332 1,423 
PE WOR. oc S otaacces cease bigeoveces is 396 400 
MONO eis 5 Fe es a oe aga ns ie a 40 150 
Manpower in agriculture (b)........--.+. “* number 1,055,000 1,119,000 





——— anevcenerer- mentite calnepsicteentit 


) Cotton yarn, including cotton waste yarn, but excluding spun rayon and mixture yarns 
t) The figure for 1947 is at end-year ; the target for 1948 is required by mid-year. 
) End-year. 
Steel, despite the record output of 14 million tons promised 
for this year—a figure “within the physical capacity of the 
industry . ... if there is freedom from serious fuel, raw. material 
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and transport difficulties ”—will be the principal limiting factor 
throughout a large part of British industry during 1948. The 
textile targets are perhaps the most ambitious. Their attain- 
ment depends not only upon an advance in efficiency towards 
that achieved by the best firms but also upon increased hours 
and a large increase in manpower. It is im the textile industry 
that the need for redistribution of the industrial population is 
greatest. From 652,000 textile workers employed at the end 
of 1947, the total is expected to reach 760,000 by the end of 
this year. Even this figure will be 38,000 below that for the 
middle of 1939. The estimated redistribution of the industrial 
population is shown in the following table: — 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER, 1947-48 








(T bousnads) 
| mid-1939 | End-1946 | Mid-1947 | End-1947 | — 
| Actual Actual | Actual Actual | tribution 
Coal {total manpower) ........ 773 730 157 | 758 790 
(On colliery books) ........ } (735) 90) | (re) | (718) | (750) 
Other mining and quarrying.. 100 | 71 72 i 73 j 75 
Se a 242 | 264 266 | 270 280 
Transport and shipping ...... 1233 | = 1,384 1417 | = 1,438 1,460 
Agriculture......-++5+se+00+ 910 1,046 1,045 | 1,055 1,110 
Fishing ........5.....--20+0: | 40 35 35 35 | 37 
ig and civil engineering. | 1,310 1,289 134 | 1,364 1,209 
materials .........+ | S67 54 | S77 | 590 | 575 
and engineering....... | 2,267 2,822 | 2,827 | 2,876 2,900 
ose Geb bas caren eek 798 615 | 626 | 652 760 
CR. 5..doosk ieee 1,005 807 | 832 | 831 800 
Food, drink and tobacco ..... 654 599 609 623 600 
CHARMOTTS 5.05.55 seeps esos | 266 | 32h | 325 336 | (335 
Other manufactures.......... | 1,258 1,268 | 1,305 1343 1,355 
isirRwttiote ook 6. 6.53 es exw ioe 1 2,887 | 2,309 2,319 2,351 2,320 
Consumer services .........06 2,225 |} 1,984 2,121 2,120 2,123 
Civil service............2.00- | 408 722} «v2 | 692 | TS 
Other National Government® . . i 211 384 S76 | 315 | 360 
Local Governinent ........... ' 846 | 1,052 | 1,085 | 1,105 {| 1,075 
Total Employed ......... 18,000 18,276 | 18,650 | 18,887 | 18,870 
Unemployed........+..-- i __ 1870 598 260 30 | 450 


| 
s ipiaeleapsinsapiadal ip ciapihicheisens li idigaicbephsationne 
Total Industria! Population ‘49, 270 18,674 | 18, 910 19,187 | 19,320 
| 


J 

















’ Including industrial staffs of Government departments not classified to a particular 
industry and Police, N.F.S. and Civil Defence. 


Prosperity is not without many 


and ad- 


versity is not without comforts 


fears and distastes : 


BACON 
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The increased shifting of labour is reflected in the 
estimates of unemployed workpeople for the end of 1948. 

Higher output will, however, have to be canalised almogt 
exclusively to export trade, and with a much smaller volume of 
goods imported on credit or by other forms of external dis. 
investment, the physical volume of resources available to cover 
domestic consumption, investment and Government expenditure 
will be smaller—but only by an amount estimated at 3 to 5 per 
cent. The reduction of consumption in terms of food is 
estimated as follows: 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD PER ANNUM 











(Ib.) 

"lola | rivet | Be 
|Prewar | i Firs! ¢ | Prewar | | Pirst 
jAnnual| 1947 | Hal, |Annuaf) 1947 | Half, 
eee 948 re 1948 

j 
Dairy products | Potatoes ........ 176-0 | 297-0 | 176-4 
(milk solids)... 38-3 | 48-9 45-7 Pulses and nuts. . 9-6 7-8 5-8 
Meat{ .......... | 109°6 82-2 67-2 Tomatoes & fruitt | 141-5 | 126-6 | 108-9 
Fish, game, poul- | Vegetables ...... 107-4 | 117-9 81-9 
try, etc.f ..... 32-8 36-1 | 33-8] Grain products... | 209-8 | 240-9 | 247-5 
Eggs and egg pro- | | Beverages ....... 14-7 | 15-2) 14-5 
Guttne .. » ntens | 24-5 21-0 22-5 
Oils and fats (fat | 
content) ...... |} 45:0] 33:9] 34-6 
Sugar and syrups | 
(sugar content) 109-9 | 85:0} 76-1 
* Shell egg equivalent. Tt Fresh equivalent. } Edible weight. 


At current prices the resources available for use at home are 
estimate’ at {£9,250 million for 1948. This assumes a net 
national income of £9,000 million and {£250 million of net 
borrowing from abroad. In 1947 the corresponding figures 
were £8,600 million and £675 million respectively. The 
capital budget which emerges from these targets and estimates 
—and the extent of the danger of further inflation unless the 
Chancellor budgets for a large surplus—are discussed on 
page 427. 





ANKING business is daily concerned with its customers’ 

problems of attaining and sustaining prosperity ; 

and of enduring and overcoming temporary adversity. 

The wise use of the various departmental 

expert services of Martins Bank can do 

much to counteract the effects of tem- 

porary adversity or to enhance the enjoy- 

ment of those compensations of which the 

great English philosopher gives at once 
consolation and warning. 





MARTINS BANK 


LIVERPOOL LONDON & BRANCHES 








The giant cotton tree which bears the name of Tom Cringle stands on the 
road from Kingston to Spanish Town and is named after the hero of ‘ Tom 
Cringle’s Log’, an early nineteenth century adventure story set in the West 
Indies. Tom, a young naval officer in the tradition of Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, deals with slavers and privateers in the summary and effective 
manner expected of such heroes and the book also contains entertaining 
and informative descriptions of the way of life of the West Indian people 
in those days. Much has changed since the book was written but the great 
tree remains as a link with the Jamaica that Cringle knew. The capital of 
the island was transferred from Spanish Town to Kingston in 1870 and the 
port of Kingston now handles a volume of trade which would have 
staggered the merchants of a century ago. Full and up-to-date information 
from our branches in Jamaica on industrial conditions and commercial 
trends in the island is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Business Notes 


A “ Tough ’? Budget ? 


From the point of view of the City, quite the most significant 
aspect of the “ Economic Survey ” lies in the light it sheds upon 
the attitude of the Government—or at least of the Chancellor— 
to the forthcoming Budget, In this year’s Survey the authorities 
have not been content, as they were last year, simply to set out 
the targets for production, capital outlay and the balance of pay- 
ments, and then to leave the public to make its own guesses about 
the chances of pursuing such a programme without creating in- 
flationary strain. This time the Survey presents a pro forma 
balance sheet for the national economy as a whole, complete with 
estimates Of 1948 national income and of the structure of the 
Budget on the current basis of taxation. 

On the assumption that supplies of imported materials suffice 
to maintain employment at only a little below its current level, 
the net domestic output of goods and services is estimated at 
£9,000 million at the current price-level, compared with £8,600 
million in 1947 (at the prices then ruling). This expansion in 
the money volume of domestic output is approximately equal to 
the amount by which the authorities hope to reduce the deficit on 
the overall balance of payments, which is put at roughly £250 
million for the full year compared with £675 million in 1947. 
Hence, as the table opposite shows, the total resources available 
for use at home are put at £9,250 million compared with £9,275 
million in 1947. 

Of these resources, £2,050 million is expected to be absorbed b 
public authorities (excluding purely “transfer” payments, suc 
as social security payments, war pensions and national debt 
interest to the total of £1,140 million). The amount required for 
net capital formation, ie., for housing and re-equipment of 
industry and the utilities, is put at £1,100 million, so that the 
physical resources residually available for personal consumption 
would be, at current market prices, £7,675 million. 

What are the chances that the demands of consumers could in 
fact be kept down to this figure without any further increase i.. 
taxation to restrain them ? If they exceed it, an inflationary rise 
in prices will continue, and will attract real resources away from 
exports and essential capital outlays. The Government expendi- 
ture of £3,590 million (including subsidies and transfer payments) 
will be self-financing, fog, on the existing basis of taxation, public 
authorities are expected to have a surplus of £275 million before 
allowing for £150 million expected to be disbursed in 1948 in war 
damage payments and EPT refunds, both of which items are 
treated as capital. Of the £1,100 million of net capital outlay, 
therefore, £275 million will be financed from the savings of public 
authorities and a further £250 million by net borrowings overseas, 
leaving £575 million as the requisite amount of private savings. 


* * * 


Savings and Inflation 


The crucial question is whether it is reasonable to expect 
such a volume of savings to be provided by non-inflationary 
means, that is, by genuine and spontaneous savings, as distinct 
from the mere accumulation of temporary savings in the hands of 
those who are able to use the inflationary situation as a means of 
exacting higher money incomes. The Government itself plainly 
has grave doubts, for it now frankly points out that the relatively 
large savings of 1946. and 1947 are “no guide to what savings 
we may expect individuals to be prepared to make in 1948,’ 
because these savings “ were in part the outcome of the inflationary 
process . . . and in particular were accompanied by a heavy 
strain on. the economic controls.” After Mr Dalton’s repeated 
arguments to the contrary, the Government is to be congratulated 
on this candour.. Indeed, its frankness does not stop there, for 
it points out that the requisite personal saving of £450 million 
(a net £125 million is expected to be provided from undistributed 
business. profits) is equivalent to 53 per cent of the total of 
personal incomes after direct taxes have been paid, a proporuon 
which is half_as great again as that for 1938...Hence it is con- 
cluded that “ without a radical change in the willingness of indi- 
viduals:to save,” it is unlikely that the requisite net savings would 
be generated by non-inflationary processes. aie 

It should be noted that this ¢ conclusion, which is sur- 
prising only in its frankness, is based upon the assumption that 
all the other official targets, will be, attained. _Obviously, there are 
great uncertainties at almost every point in the complex computa- 


tion ; but, in particular, there is reason to question the estimates 
of investment outlays and savings by industry. Gross domestic 
investment is put at £1,800 million compared with the £1,420 
million already estimated (in the White Paper of last December) 
for outlays on fixed capital. The difference of £380 million repre- 
sents the expected increase in industrial work in progress and in 
export goods “in the pipe-line ” and also an allowance for “ some 
small rise” in costs. But the amount needed to maintain existing 
capital equipment intact is estimated at only the £700 million 
which is allowed for depreciation at Inland Revenue rates, although 
the White Paper itself admits that at current costs the bill would 
be some £200 million larger than this. Most industrialists would 
put it higher still; but, even on the basis of £900 million, it is 
clear that unless industrialists can be prevented from undertaking 





NaTIonaL RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURE, 1946-48 
(£ Million at Current Prices) 


1948 Provisional 1948 
; Esti- EXpeNDITURE SoS Esti- 
1946 | 1947 | mated 1946 | 1947 | mated 


Provisional 
RESOURCES 
































| 
National income Domestic expendi- 
of the United ture on goods 
Kingdom... ... 8,200; 8, services, 
at market 
prices :— } ' 
i Mice tod 6,7 7,300, 17,675 
“abroad, etc. Government . . . 2, 2,150' 2,050 
: Net capital for- | | 
mation...... 750, 1,250, 1,100 
Total His is. 9,830) 10,700 20,825 
Subsidies... ... 360; 430; 400 


t 
taxes ..... |~ 1,610/— 1,855|— 1,975 





Jotal resources | 
available for use | I 
at home....... | 8,580) 9,275 92 


— 


Total resources 
av 





necessary maintenance, the official estimates will be: falsified in 
one of two ways: either the gross capital outlay will, in fact, be 
larger than £1,800 million, or the net new capital formation will 
be less than the £1,100 million which the estimates assume. In 
the former case, the inflationary pressure and the need for saving 
would be even greater than the White Paper implies ; in the latter 
case, inflation would be held down only at the cost of drastic 
impairment of the productive efficiency of British industry, For 
all these reasons there is plainly need for the Chancellor next 
month to budget for a really large surplus—and the frank admis- 
sions in this White Paper suggest that he, at least, is fully alive 
to the need. 


* * * 


Chancellor on Sterling 


The intervals between the recurrent rumours of sterling 
devaluation are growing shorter. Perhaps for that reason the 
official denials are becoming increasingly explicit and emphatic. 
Asked last week whether he considered sterling devaluation to 
be inevitable during the course of this year, Sir Stafford Cripps 
replied bluntly: “No, I certainly do not.” The occasion for 
this latest exchange was provided by an odd report from Brussels 
that the British Ambassador had mooted the possibility of a 
simultaneous devaluation’of the pound, Belgian franc and Dutch 
florin as part of the economic side of the plan for Western 
Union. The story was, in fact, promptly denied by an Embassy 
spokesman, and was finally scotched by the Chancellor’s terse 
comment—“ complete. nonsense.” The trouble about. these 
denials is that while they are accepted at face value by almost 
everyone in this country, on .the Continent they seem merely 
to add fuel to the flames of speculation, for people there cannot 
forget the experiences with their own currencies in. the "thirties. 
Then the obstinacy of the so-called gold bloc in clinging to 
over-valued parities led Continental monetary authorities to issuc 
flat denials in monotonous sequence up to the very eve of the 
eventual devaluations. 

But, in fact, there is no analogy between the position of sterling 
now and the position of the gold bloc currencies in the "thirties. 
Then those currencies were demonstrably far out of step with 
those of almost the whole of the rest of the trading world, and 





ed 
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gold bloc exports were languishing. But now, although it is 
the dollar which sets the pace, hardly amy currencies are de- 
monstrably in step either with it or with one another, and it 1s 
impossible to know--given the uncertainties;about dollar prices 
—what pace it will be setting in a few months time.’ This is 
no moment at which to start trimming the line. Though some 
Continental countries may be forced into action by pressures 
similar to those which compelled the recent move by France, the 
sheer uncertainties provide strong arguments against making any 
avoidable changes in the near future. For sterling, the crucial 
question is simply this; would early devaluation ease the 
orippling difficulties of the hard currency deficit of the sterling 
area? Despite the increasing resistance which British goods are 
encountering in export markets, there is no evidence at all that 
a cheapening of sterling would reduce the deficit. 


* * * 


Devaluation No Solution 

Some of the confused thinking on this subject evidently 
springs from misconceptions of the Chancellor’s own reiterations 
of the need to reduce British costs. Of course, if the production 
costs of goods which are now meeting price-competition can be 
reduced, export sales would benefit. But discriminating price 
reductions achieved by such means would have very different 
results from the all-round reduction which a devaluation would 
in effect involve. Before a case can be made on these lines for 
devaluation, it has to be shown that the effects of the stimulus 
it might give to some exports would more than outweigh the 
losses involved from a cheapening of the great mass of exports 
which can be sold readily at present prices. At present, almost 
every competent observer in this country believes that there 
would actually be a substantial net loss from a devaluation— 
that it would increase, and not reduce, the deficit. The increased 
difficulty of selling luxury or inessential goods springs much 
more from the general exchange shortage in the importing coun- 
tries than from price-competition; the effects of devaluation in 
stimulating such sales would be unlikely, therefore, to be large. 
On the other hand, the export demand for the more essential 
goods still far exceeds the amount which Britain can produce 
or release from domestic consumption. 

On the import side, the case against early devaluation is even 
more apparent. It is often thoughtlessly contended that a country 
which urgently needs a large volume of imports dare not depre- 
ciate its currency because that would increase its import bill. 
Put in this way, the argument is fallacious ; the imports have to 
be paid for in foreign currency, and their true cost does not 
depend upon the amount of sterling which has to be given for 
that currency. In the absence, however, of a policy of domestic 
subsidisation, devaluation would increase the sterling prices which 
had to be paid by the domestic consumer. Under a system of 
free importation, therefore, the increase in prices would tend to 
reduce the volume of imports. But under the present system, 
when imports are subject to strict control and only essential goods 
are being imported (except for certain goods imported under bi- 
lateral pacts), this part of the normal mechanism of automatic 
adjustment is entirely out of commission. .On the import side, 
the only effects of devaluation would be to dislocate the subsidies 
policy and destroy the Government’s hopes of achieving price 
stabilisation. As Sir Stafford himself very pointedly remarked, 
“Where you are at the limit of export, and already control rigidly 
your imports, you do not get any better control by monkeying 
about with your currency.” The obvious sincerity of that comment 
ought to convince the doubters that the Government is satisfied 
that British interests are best served by the present rate for 
sterling. 

* * * 


The Film Agreement 


The deadlock over the earnings of American films in this 
country has been settled by a realistic compromise. The full 
details are not known as this issue goes to press, but Mr Harold 
Wilson’s announcement in Parhament on Thursday gave the main 
points of a four-year agreement which can be reviewed*at the 
end of the first two years. As a beginning, the British Government 
agrees to withdraw the tax on foreign films ; the point on which 
Mr Eric Johnston had staked his honour is conceded, and since 
there is no sign of any quantitative restriction on film imports the 
British exhibitcrs should be pleased, too. 

For the first two years (beginning in June when the agreement 


is to come into force) the remittance of net earnings for American 


films—not only new films, but those already in this country as 
well—is fixed at 17 million dollars a year. This means a substantial 
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saving in dollars ; it can be compared with the net payments for 
imported films of £7 million in 1938, £17 million in 1946 and 
£13 million in 1947, shown in the Economic Survey. The Survey’s 
forecast of £4 million for the first half of this year seems to be 
wide of the mark, since Mr Wilson said on Thursday that Britain 
is now remitting at the rate of 50 million dollars a year. on re- 
issues—an admission that the import duty has saved only a smalf 
amount of dollars so far The Americans can increase their dollar 


remittances further to the extent that British films earn dollars. 


in the United States. This jettisons any idea that British films 
shown in the United States might help to improve our dollar 
position, and accepts a position of commercial inferiority for 
the British film industry ; but that is realistic, too. It does give 
the American producers a motive for encouraging the distribution 
of British films in the United States. What they can do in that 
direction is, however, entirely doubtful, and it seems inadvisable 
to build any great hopes on it. 


In compensation for its immediate loss of dollar revenue the 
American motion picture industry gains a clear prospect of being 
able to re-invest the inconvertible part of its British earnings in 
“ permitted sterling uses,” and—a remarkable provision—will form 
a joint committee with British Government representatives to 
decide what the permitted uses are to be. They will presumably 
go outside mere re-investment in motion picture activities here. 
The sums involved will clearly be substantial ; but most people 
will hope that they can be reasonably expended in commerce before 
the point is reached at which the final residue of film earnings goes 
into the vaguely described “ charitable or public uses ” with which 
Mr Wilson concluded his summary. 


x x * 


Steel Prospects 


Mr Strauss mentioned in the Commons on Monday that a 
contract had been signed in the last few days for 100,000 tons of 
German commercial scrap. But a contract for that quantity 
was signed in December and never carried out, It has had to 
be negotiated again, and the contract just signed appears to relate 
to the same steel, which has still not moved. It is, first of all, 
to the problem of getting commercial scrap from Germany that 
the new Committee which the Minister of Supply has appointed 
will address itself; and the committee is to begin by visiting 
Bizonia. There is a chance that in this matter a special inquiry 
may achieve results which the routine negotiators cannot. For 
it 48 clear that the ordinary methods of trade negotiations are 
defeated by the political confusion of Frankfurt as well as by 
the intractable German currency problem. If the commitice 
does no more than discover, and explain to the Minister of 
Supply, the real prospects of getting scrap from Bizonia in the 
next few months, it will have achieved something. Mr Strauss 
on Monday was non-committal: “The uncertainties of the situa- 
tion make it impossible to think in terms of a target... I 
doubt whether we shall get as much as that (1,000,000 tons), 
but we want to get as much as we can during the coming year.” 

The Economic Survey for 1948, by putting steel first among 
the shortages limiting industrial production, and scrap first among 
the shortages limiting steel production, underlines the seriousness 
of the scrap problem. Its authors, with obviously very little to 
go on, have fallen back on 8§0,000,tons as their forecast for scrap 
imports this year. (The Government forecast has hitherto been 
1,000,000 tons.) “If more than this could be obtained,” they 
add, “it could be used by the industry and relieve pressure on 
pig-iron supplies.” They mention coke and transvort as other 
potential bottlenecks ; supplies of limestone and refractories, too, 
“ will have to be watched carefully.” 


These uncertainties have to be borne in mind in assessing the 
steel industry’s considerable achievement in the first two months 


of this year, and the favourable survey of the stee} prospects for 


1948 given in the Tron and Steel Federation’s statistical bulletin 
for February. Ingot production in January was at the rate of more 
than 14.5 million tons a year; in February it reached the rate of 
15 million tons, the highest ever attained in the history of the 
industry. But the holidays are still to come. If all goees well, 
the target of 14 million tons should be reached, but it is not a 


certainty ; and industrial demands are, at the moment, virtually 


insatiable. There may be enough steel to permit, on paper, the 


steel-using industries to reach their export targets; but home — 
consumption and the demands of re-equipment are competing for 
factories. 


the same steel, often in the same And, as the bulletin 


su 
la 


an unfinished state of assembly. 


ts, shortages of components (themselves frequently due to 
& of steel) cause large quantities of steel to be immobilised in 
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What Price Argentine Maize ? . 


The enigma of the Argentine meat and maize prices remains 
unsolved despite the publication of the full text of the Andes 
Agreement, Some three weeks ago, the Minister of Food, when 
challenged about the price to be paid for maize, stated in Parlia- 
ment that it was “ considerably below £30 a ton.” But no corrobo- 
ration of this statement is to be found in the agreement. Indeed no 
information at all is given which would permit even the vaguest 
estimate of prices. Moreover, the full text adds little to what is 
already known about the trade agreement, which was discussed 
in an afticle in The Economist on February 21st. A detailed list 
of both the British purchases and the Argentine requirements is 
appended in two schedules, together with the exchange of notes 
between Dr Bramuglia, the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Sir R. A. Leeper, the British Ambassador in Buenos Aires. 

Britain has contracted for 1,272,000 metric tons of maize of 
which 300,000 tons can be replaced by barley at the Ministry of 
Food’s option. Frozen meat amounts to 400,000 long tons carcase 
weight with 20,000 tons of corned beef. In addition, Britain will 
receive 45,000 metric tons of animal fats, 85,000 tons of wheat 
offals, 100,000 tons of oilcakes and oilmeals and 20,000 tons of 
linseed oil. British exports to Argentina include 2,600,000 cubic 
metres of petroleum products, consisting mainly of fuel oil, crude 
petroleum and petrol, 1,000,000 tons of coal, 77,300 tons of 
steel, 34,000 tons of tin plate (mainly for the British food pack) 
and 45,000 tons of chemicals of which 20,000 tons will be soda 
ash and 16,500 tons caustic soda. There are also 10,000 tons of 
agricultural equipment and small quantities of lead, zinc sheet, 
asbestos and cutlery. The British Government has undertaken— 
as in the Russian agreement—to ensure, “within the limits of 
its powers,” that contracts are fulfilled on time. 

Neither the British nor the Argentine list is necessarily exhaus- 
tive, but any supplementary purchases will in all probability 
be determined by the development of the balance of trade between 
the two countries. At least this allows for possible purchases of 
wheat, hides and skins by Britain at some future time during the 
year. Argentina has also agreed to give preference to British goods 
in making further purchases, provided that quality, price and time 
of delivery are equal to other competitors—a provision which will 
still leave the Argentine Government with ample room for 
manoeuvre, 

One interesting feature is contained in the exchange of notes, 
whereby the Argentine Government asks for an undertaking from 
Britain that the meat sold is “exclusively for consumption in the 
United Kingdom and its dependent areas.” Presumably maize 
and the other goods could be re-sold by Britain to other countries. 
Even in its official dress, the agreement gives little cause for 
jubilation, but it has secured really vital supplies for this country 
and it does at least open up the possibility of expansion of trade 
with an important prewar market. 


* * * 


Break in Wool Prices— 


For the first time since wool auctions were resumed in Sep- 
tember, 1946, wool prices have fallen sharply in both Australia 
and London. The fall was not entirely unexpected. The sharp 
rise in prices during the London sales in January caused appre- 
hension in trade circles and it was generally felt that the peak 
had been reached. But prices continued to rise in the first three 
weeks of February and it was only towards the end of last month 
that the first signs of a break were discernible—first in New 
Zealand, then in Australia and finally at the London sales. The 
falls have been both general and sharp. Greasy merinos dropped 
by 10 to 15 per cent, fine crossbreds by 15 to 20 per cent and 
medium and coarse crossbreds by 20 to 25 per cent. The bigger 
fall in the lower qualities is not surprising, as much of the buying 
of these types has been in substitution for finer wools. Manufac- 
turers bought medium crossbreds because fine crossbreds and 
merinos were too dear, and as soon as the better qualities became 
cheaper, demand swung away from the inferior wools. Prices are 
now back to the level ruling in December for combing merino, 
while crossbreds are even lower, For the coarser grades it is 
reported that the market price was only rd.a Tb. above the Joint 
Organisation’s reserve price. 

The causes of the decline are naturally complex, but they are 
unlikely to be directly connected with the “ break” in grain and 
cotton prices experienced in the United Srates early in February. 
More probably it was' due to the absetice of the factors which 
caused the sharp rise in January. During these latter sales, 
Russia, Poland and ‘Czechostovakia bought strongly and without 
limit, concentrating on combing merinos and good crossbreds. 
Bradford had to replenish its stocks and was forced to compete 
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with this strong European demand. The Lazatd credit to France 
for wool, purchases was renewed and expanded. In addition, the 
general feeling of instability of currencies and fears of further 
inflationary pressure helped to boost the demand. The publication 
of the Joint Organisation’s wool stocks showing a dearth of the 
finer types and the announcement from Australia that the wool 
clip was showing a steady deterioration no doubt contributed to 
the “bull” position. 

In the past week Poland and Czechoslovakia have shown much 
less interest in the sales and even Russian buying has been more 
moderate. Bradford was probably deterred by the more positive 
stand taken by the Government to peg prices and the growing 
belief that devaluation of sterling was no longer imminent, while 
the political uneasiness over recent events in Czechoslovakia un- 
doubtedly undermined the optimistic tone in the market. Never- 
theless, despite the sharp fall in prices, the basis of the woo] mar- 
ket is strong. Consumption is still being maintained at a high level 
in all the major manufacturing countries and stocks in commercial 
hands are generally not excessive. Reports from Bradford im 
particular indicate that stocks are by no means high, and the 
same is probably true in France, the Netherlands and to a less 
extent Belgium. The undertone of the market for merinos 
fine crossbreds is firm and the decline in these prices is unlikely 
to be protracted. 

* * . 


—But Rise in Cotton 


The first two months of the Raw Cotton Commission have 
been far from happy, and any goodwill it may have had must be 
dwindling rapidly. After abruptly raising the price of Egyptian 
cotton by 74d. a Ib. to home spinners barely three weeks ago, the 
Commission has just announced a further rise of between 4d. and 
7d. a lb. for Egyptian growth (Giza 7 is now 37.6d. a Ib.) and 
id. to 1}d. a Ib. for American type cottons, with middling Ameri- 
can now quoted at 23.30d. a lb, This increase is the more un- 
fortunate because it occurred at a time when the American cotton 
market was experiencing its second sharp fall in a little over a 
month, Cotton futures last Wednesday stood at 33-68 cents a Ib. 
(19.9d.), compared with 34.71 cents (20.6d.) on February 2nd. On 
the other hand, Egyptian cotton prices in Alexandria are continu- 
ing to rise quite sharply but the present level of prices there can 
hardly be considered a true reflection of the market position, 

In the absence of any official explanation by the Raw Cotton 
Commission, it is natural to conclude that British supplies of 
American cotton were bought at the peak of the market, while 
in Egypt, British buyers have been at the mercy of growers and 
brokers. Or was the increase in Egyptian prices so great that its 
effect had to be averaged over the American types—which are 
quantitatively much larger—in order to prevent too great a margin 
between the prices of the different types ? Again, to what extent 
is the Commission a free agent in the matter of prices? Or is 
general policy still dictated by the Board of Trade ? 

These points undoubtedly warrant some explanation, for clearly 
under present arrangements spinners may be confronted with 
abrupt price changes which cannot possibly be foreseen, More- 
over, in the world export market, they are being placed at a 
price disadvantage compared with their competitors. Admittedly 
spinners had hitherto been able to buy Egyptian cotton below the 
world price, but the quantities available were insufficient to allow 
an accumulation of stocks, while the low outpur of the mills 
due to lack of labour prevented full advantage being taken of this 
position, 

Efforts are now being made to expand production and the 
volume of exports. Where the sellers’ market for textiles sull 
obtains overseas, the higher price British spinners have to pay 
for their raw material can be passed on to the consumers, but 
where competitive conditions are returning, the increase in raw 
cotten costs, against the American trend, puts them at a dis- 
advantage. 
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Final Railway Meetings ; 


The final meetings of the four railway companiés last week 
were rightly occasions for valedictory sentiment and evlogies of 
the faithful service of railwaymen of all grades. Perhaps the 
spirit of service was most manifest at the meeting of the Great 
Western Railway, whose directors, alone among the four com- 
panies, did not have to submit to the will of the stockholders on 
a proposal to pay so-called remuneration for loss of office. The 
company has always been generous to its shareholders, and the 
chairman underlined a point which was not conceded elsewhere 
by saying that the stockholders deserved every penny of the final 
revenue available for distribution, for they had suffered severe 
cuts in their income from the conversion of their holdings into 
British Transport stock. The board of LNER were less fortu- 
nate than their fellow-directors of the LMS and Southern, for 
the resolution moved from the floor to grant them £63,000 com- 
pensation for loss of office was defeated on a show of hands, while 
amounts proposed in the other two cases were approved. 

A universal desire was apparent at the meetings to see that 
the old companies were wound up in a manner befitting their 
great record. At some of them the opportunity was taken to 
review the state of the railway facilities as they were handed 
over to the State on January 1st. It was generally conceded that 
if the properties were in indifferent shape, damaged by the heavy 
demands of wartime and post-war traffic, there were good reasons 
in explanation, and that plans for making good wear and tear and 
for new development, which had been seriously retarded by 
shortages of materials and labour, had been passed on to the 
British Transport Commission... Sir Ronald Matthew at the 
ILNER meeting hardly envied the lot of the Commission in their 
task of making the railway services pay in the light of a probable 
deficit of £43.500,000 on the operations of the railways in 1947, 
even allowing for the increase in charges made in the final quarter. 
But Sir Robert Burrows of the LMS pointed out that the 
Transport Commission would be free from the damaging com- 
petition of road transport, and that the doubts about the 
administrative forms under which transport now operates would 
best be resolved by hard experience. At the Southern meeting, 
Colonel E. Gore-Brown insisted right up to the end that the 
terms of compensation based on Stock Exchange values were 
unfair. Thus the companies dissolve, but they will leave behind 
assets and experience of the highest value to State-owned trans- 
port. Their passing has certainly been dignified by the tone of 
last week’s final proceedings. 


* * * 


Canada’s Gold Reserve 


The annual report of the Bank of Canada for the year 1947 
deals in broad outlines with the Canadian exchange situation. 
The Governor, Mr Graham Towers, points out that during 
1947 some $560 million of Canada’s sales to other countries were 
financed out of drawings on Canadian credits and roughly $40 
million out of relief appropriations. At the same time Canada 
had to pay cash for all its purchases from other countries. Since 
the overall balance of payments showed a surplus of only $70 
million there was a cash deficiency on current transactions of 
some $530 million and a corresponding drain on Canada’s foreign 
exchange reserves. This drain, together with the payment of 
$74 million on Canada’s subscription to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, redemptions of Canadian bonds held abroad and other 
net Capital transactions, accounted for the overall reduction of 
$743 million in Canada’s gold and dollar exchange reserves during 
1947. Mr Graham Towers stresses the urgent need to increase 
Canada’s gold reserve. In this context he refers with approbation 
to the European Recovery Programme, pointing out that it would 
facilitate the continuance of Canadian shipments to Western Euro- 
pean countries where they are badly needed. But, he adds, Canada 
has an even greater interest in the long run implications of ERP, 
since Canadian exports and employment will be influenced to an 
important degree by the extent of recovery in Europe when the 
present unusually heavy demand for Canadian goods has declined, 


* * * 


‘Belgium’s Dilemma 


The financial negotiations between Belgium and Britain are 
proving extremely laborious and something near appears 


deadlock 
to have been reached. The basic difficulty is that which has . 


dogged Anglo-Belgian monetary relations for some time past, 
namely the chronic capacity of Belgium to accumulate i 
That is, of course, a reflection of Belgium’s export potential and 
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of its current surplus of payments: with Countriés ‘that | wish lip 
pay for that surplus. in sierling. Last year that difficulty was 
temporarily resolved by inducing Belgium to increase the ceilir 
of its sterling holdings from £5,000,000 to £27 million, giving 
Belgium a bilateral exchange guarantee and retaining the rig 
of convertibility in respect of any sterling held in excess of 
new ceiling. In fact Belgium has increased its sterling my 
beyond that ceiling and is likely to increase it further as a 
of sterling payments for exports to countries such as Egypt, exports 
which had been arranged before the suspension of convertibilit 
of sterling and before Egypt ceased to be a member of the sterling 
area. The Belgian Government is naturally pressing for 
convertibility rights and its attitude is strengthened by its 
continuing dollar deficit in meeting which Belgium has recently 
had to sell gold and buy dollars from the International M 

Fund. But Britain can plead poverty in refusing to grant 
convertibility rights for sterling acquired from third parties, 
and has countered by asking Belgium to agree to a further 
increase in the ceiling of its sterling balances, sweetening the 
request by the offer of a more effective exchange guarantee than 
the strictly bilateral protection against a change in the Belgian 
franc-sterling rate which Belgium enjoys today. 

The choice before Belgium is a particularly difficult one. The 
monetary relations with the sterling monetary area are by no 
means unique. The same characteristics are to be found in 
Belgium’s balance of payments with a number of other European 
countries, including the Netherlands, France and Italy. With all 
of these, Belgium has a current surplus and is being asked to 
finance it by holding what are virtually blocked, and certainly 
inconvertible, currencies. To understand Belgium’s aversion to 
further increases in these holdings it is necessary to realise 
that the surpluses are needed to cover a deficit with the 
dollar area. It should also be appreciated that Belgium is at 
present trying to put into operation a severe deflationary policy 
intended to bring down prices and costs to a point at which 
Belgian exports can become really competitive in hard currency 
markets. To that end Belgium is using the orthodox mechanism 
of bank rate and credit restriction. But exports to European 
countries financed by the accumulation of inconvertible currencies 
work in a diametrically opposite direction. The exporters have 
to be paid and currency and credit is created against the acquisition 
of non-convertible foreign assets by the national bank. At the 
same time, goods are exported and thus subtracted from the 
volume of those available for domestic consumption. The infla- 
tionary impact is thus two-fold, 

The escape from this dilemma is to cut exports to other 
European countries, That is in fact being done, and a perceptible 
contraction not merely of Belgian but of all inter-European trade 
is now under way, prompted by this gradual freezing of the 
whole mechanism of payments in Europe. 

The European compensation scheme which is now operated 
by the Bank for Internationa] Settlements in Basle offers little 
hope of relief from this situation until the clearing can be backed 
by an infusion of dollars providing a reserve out of which 
accumulated sterling balances can be converted, When the 
European balance of current payments is as distorted as it is 
today, with a few countries like Belgium, Portugal, and Switzer- 
land occupying a dominant creditor position vis a vis the rest, 
the scope for compensation is inevitably small. That explains the 
urgency with which Belgium is pleading for some allocation of 
Marshall aid dollars to underpin the European monetary com- 
pensation scheme. 







* * * 


Currency Confusion in China 

British enterprises trading in China have in these days an 
unenviable task, for there is no sign yet that the country 1s 
emerging from the confusion into which prolonged war and civil 
disturbances have thrown its finances and trade. A striking 
account of some of the many problems was given by Mr A. A. 
Morse at the recent meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, in a comprehensive speech which deserves 
to be read by all who have trade or financial interests in the 
East. Inflation in China continues unabated, nor will there be 
any hope of checking it until some approach towards political 
tranquility makes it possible for military expenditures to be 
drastically ceduced, Inflation in China is, indeed, of the crudest 
type, for during the Japanese war the loss of the ports and there- 
fore of the all-important customs revenue left the Government 


trade has again been brought under but the issue of 
notes 


control, , 
to finance military outlays goes on. Since 1946 the official 
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index of wholgsale prices in Shanghai has been multiplied fifteen- 
fold, and even the official rate for the. US dollar has risen from 
CN$3,350 to CN$89,000. In. the: black market quotations have 
generally been between 25 and 50 per cent above this. The cost 
of living, by comparison with 1946, has been multiplied ten to 
twelve times. 

In the circumstances, it is perhaps surprising that the authori- 
ties have had any success in their efforts to encourage exports 
and to check the menacing flood of imports which was causing 
concern in 1946. By the end of last year, however, imports were 
declining and exports rising, but the volume of smuggling was 
probably still large. The recovery of exports has, of course, been 
assisted by the abandonment of the policy of deliberately keep- 
ing the Official exchange rate at an artificial level; but the 
authorities plainly find it hard to keep pace with the impetus 
which inflation imparts to outside rates; recently the margin 
between them has widened, and there have been complaints of 
undue rigidity. The effort to control imports has involved an 
increasing range of restrictions wpon business: there has been 
a “jungle growth of controls and monopolies.” Meanwhile, no 
real headway has been made in the effort to ensure a more 
reasonable attitude on the part of the Chinese authorities to 
foreign capital in China, Last July the Chinese Premier reiterated 
that foreign capital coming to China would be free from in- 
equitable and restrictive legislation, and would be permitted to 
remit overseas a reasonable profit return. But in fact no practical 
steps have yet been taken, and at present even properly charge- 
able foreign currency expenses cannot be remitted. 


* x & 
Railway Wages 


Final details of the revised wage structure for the railways, 
which has been agreed on by the Railway Executive and the three 
railway trade unions, have yet to be announced. From the 
information so far available, however, it seems certain to add 
substantially to the wages bill. Practically all sections of the 
industry will benefit. Drivers will receive an extra 6s. a week, 
firemen another 4s., and ticket collectors of various grades 
increases Of 6s. Supervisory staffs, such as shed masters, will 
receive annual increases ranging from £17 10s, to £32 16s. and 
a maximuny increase of £7 10s. a year will be given to super- 
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annuated. employees. These increases are retrospective to 


February Ist. ; ! 

The exclusion. of lower-grade workers makes. the agreement 
hard to reconcile with the TUC’s interpretation of the wages 
White Paper, or with the Government’s general policy on wage 
increases.. Some of the lower grades who have been relatively under- 
paid—in many cases the minimum is only £4 8s. a week—might 
have expected to benefit by a general raising of the standard. 
What the agreement in fact does is to increase the differentials 
between the higher grades, in order to provide incentives for 
promotion and the acceptance of responsibility. This fits in with 
the findings of the Ministry of Labour’s court of enquiry. 

The decision to increase the wages of electricity supply workers 
is also difficult to reconcile with the White Paper. As a result 
of this week’s decision of the Joint Industrial Council, some 
80,000 workers will benefit by increases of about §s. 6d. a week. 
It will be hard to persuade individual unions to exercise restraint 
in their wage claims, when they see these awards reached after the 
White Paper was published, even though the negotiations began 
at an earlier date. It is significant, too, that the three major 
increases conceded since the White Paper was published have 
been in railway transport, London passenger transport and 
electricity supply—al! industries which have been, or are about 
to be, nationalised. The next test will come when the engineering 
wage claim, which has now been taken up on behalf of the women 
in the industry, comes up for a hearing. 


* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Prospects 


At the annual meeting of Imperial Tobacco this week, Sir 
Robert Sinclair must have dispelled any outstanding doubts that 
the maintenance of the present level of consumption of tobacco 
in this country depends on the receipt of Marshall aid. In his 
unequivocal words, “If what we have seen reported as the pro- 
posals for inclusion of tobacco in Marshall aid materialise, then 
the quantity available—together with the maximum increase that 
we can foresee in supplies from the sterling area—might just make 
it possible to maintain supplies to the British public at the present 
restricted level.” But Sir Robert gave little information on the 
present level of leaf stocks except to indicate that since June last 








ERITAIN’S BACKBONE. Stcel is so vital to enable British industry 
to re-establish itself, that every technical device must be employed 
to increase output. The English Electric Company’s part in_ this 
effort is the manufacture of plant for the complete electrical equip- 
ment of steelworks, including generating, transforming and converting 
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and control gear. All these, and other industrial electrical equipment 
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year the rate of consumption of dollar tobacco in manutacture has 
been less than 75 per cent of that prior to the budget and that 
the group was able to spend two-thirds’ of its allocation of 
dollars for 1947 before purchases were stopped in the autumn. He 
also indicated that sterling area tobacco had contributed a greater 
amount. But although the supply position may not yet be acute, 
it is evident then that stocks must be considerably lower than 
last year. 

Imperial Tobacco is obviously banking on Marshal! aid—just 
as the Government itself is doing on the broader economic 
front—and the maintenance of tobacco supplies to the home 
trade depends on that assumption. Sir Robert suggested that 
it would be a mistake to overlook the importance of tobacco as 
an incentive good, and suggested that the increase in duty last 
April put tobacco beyond the reach of many people and is now 
perilously near the leve] at which the law of diminishing returns 
may begin to operate Yet even these considerations may be 
secondary compared with the present need to economise on 
dollar expenditure. In defending the apparently high percentage 
rate of dividend, Sir Robert disclosed that the trading profit of 
the group before taxation was equivalent to only 10 per cent 
on the true capital employed. The capital at present required 
by Imperial Tobacco has been greatly expanded as a result of 
the increased tobacco duty, but even in more normal times it 
would remain at a high level, partly owing to the higher quanti- 
ties of leaf stocks that could then be carried. The conclusion 
from Sir Robert’s informative speech is that Imperial Tobacco 
profits for the current year are likely to show some decline, even 
on the assumption that tobacco supplies are forthcoming under 


Marshall aid. 
* * * 


Electricity “« Takeover ’’ Arrangements 

Although the basis for valuing electricity securities was 
written into the Electricity Act (as explained in a Note in The 
Economist of February 21st) the list of “ takeover” prices for 129 
securities issued this week is the first official intimation which has 
been made of the actual prices. With only three weeks to go 
before the issue of British Electricity Stock, the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power has cut its timing very fine and, indeed, there remains 
a large number of “ unvalued” securities for which no firm date 
of valuation is given. In the case of securities already guaranteed 
by the Treasury—the two debenture stocks of North Wales Power 
and the § per cent debenture of North Metropolitan Power— 
Electricity Stock will be issued to the same nominal amount as the 
ild security. 

The Stock Exchange Council has also announced the proce- 
dure to be adopted for dealings in, and transfers of, securities 
in electricity undertakings, and of British Electricity Stock. It is 
broadly similar to that for the take over of Home Rail Stocks 
on January Ist, but certain improvements in technique based on 
that experience have been incorporated. On March toth all old 
electricity stocks were quoted ex any half yearly or final payment 
of interest or dividend due to March 31st; this, in effect, has 
reduced all these stocks to the status of the new Electricity Stock. 
The last day for dealings in the stocks in this form will be March 
31st, the day following the end of the account, and all dealings up 
to the close of business that day will be for settlement on April 
6th. After April rst, the vesting day, on which the Treasury 
will fix the terms of the new Electricity Stock, transfers of 
Electricity Stock must be accompanied by the appropriate certi- 
ficate either of the new Stock itself, or of one of the authorities 
recognised by the Council for the purpose. The list of authorities 
has now been extended to include the registrar of the old security 
in addition to the Bank of England, the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment and Associated Stock Exchanges. 

Thus the penultimate phase in the takeover of electricity 
stocks has now been reached. As in the case of the home railway 
issues, the stocks stand at a considerable discount—at the time of 
writing up to 2 per cent on “valued” prices. If there: is 
greater assurance that the Treasury will issue the new stock in 
accordance with the strict instructions of the Electricity Act, these 
discounts should marrow. In any case there is not likely to be 
the same volume of purchases before the takeover that was wit- 
nessed in home rail issues after December roth. But the Treasury 
would do well to accept the real level of the market in fixing the 
terms of the new stock, Britis Transport Stock, which pur- 
ported to be worth par when it was issued has never been higher 
than 1} discount, and is at present around 2} discount. Indeed, 
the 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75 now standing at 100 
“clean” appear to match the requirements of the Electricity 
issue, although the Treasury may be reluctant to concede 12 
years on the life of the stock to the earliest date, compared with 
the terms of Transport Stock. 
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Lessons from German Oil Technique : 


The first of the BIOS Overall Reports on German industry 
provides a valuable survey of the development of the German 
petroleum and synthetic oil industries in recent years, The 
groundwork of fact is available in the reports of the varions 
British and American investigating teams ; the new report attempts 
to collate and, up to a point, to evaluate their findings. Ap 
authoritative evaluation was needed so that the implications fo, 
British research and industrial development in oil could be 
assessed. But on the commercial application of the work which 
was done by the Germans, in a very different trading and politica) 
context, the report is bound to leave many questions unanswered, 

The problem which the German oil chemists had to solve was 
not purely economic. Their work was directed to the. special 
end of securing from indigenous resources the fuels and lubgi- 
cants for German industry and the German war effort. Lack of 
natural petroleum forced them to concentrate on the production 
of oil by synthetic processes based on coal. British problems 
are different, as the British petroleum industry is quick to point 
out. But it is inevitable that interest in the German oil industry 
should be primarily in the synthetic processes. The varioys 
German methods are competently described. The extent to which 
recent German work has tended to replace expensive bituminous 
coal by cheap brown coal (lignite) as the basic raw material is 
illuminating ; so is the other line of development which replaces 
solid fuel by hydrocarbon gases such as methane. The German 
achievement demonstrated that in large-scale plants there is no 
technical difficulty in converting complex organic material to oil 
in liquid phase at high pressure. But costs are high, and the 
application (so far as fuel production alone is concerned) most 
likely to arouse immediate interest in this country is not in the 
coal-based processes which the Germans were forced to use, but 
in the hydrogenation of vaporisable middle oils to petrol. 

What of the Fischer-Tropsch process, the importance of which 
has still to be fully assessed in Britain? This was used by the 
Germans as a complement to the hydrogenation industry. 
Hydrogenation provided, above all, the high-grade aviation and 
motor spirit. The Fischer-Tropsch process provided only low- 
quality motor spirit, some diesel oil, and a large proportion of 
solid wax. From the wax came synthetic fatty acids and in the 
end-product soap, edible fats, detergents, and alcohols. Its 
importance is not primarily as a source of fuels, and the report 
(reflecting, naturally enough, the customary attitude of the British 
petroleum industry) regards it as unlikely to be economic for this 
purpose. The report does, however, concede that the process is 
“particularly suitable” for the production of high-priced 
chemicals—and here, it hints, the prospects are better. And the 
possibility that further research may reduce costs in both fields 
“ cannot be ruled out.” 


* * * 


Electric Power Peaks 


The new committee set up by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power presents a formidable appearance, Besides technicians 
it includes economists and representative consumers of electric 
power under the chairmanship of Sir Andrew Clow. It is to 
report within three months on possible ways of reducing peak 
demand, The attempt is overdue. For too long the idea has 
been cherished that the country could afford to go on building 
enough generators to keep capacity permanently ahead of peak 
demand; it is mow exploded. Demand for electricity almost 
doubled in volume during the war years. If the trend is con- 
tinued, not even the completion in 1950 of the §$ million kilo- 
watt programme, which was left unscathed in the capital expendi- 
ture cuts last October, will be enough to prevent shedding at peak 
periods. Unless something can be done to even out the demand, 
a large part of this expensive new capacity will lie idle for most 
of the year and for most of the 24 hours of each day. The inquiry 
to be undertaken by the new committee can, therefore, have 4 
long-term usefulness ; it would be disappointing if it proved to 
be mere cover for the preparation of yet another stop-gap ration- 
ing scheme. 

What is required is a mechanical means of separating classes 
of electricity consumption by types and times of use ; this might 
mean installing a second meter, or a second register on the 
existing meter, in houses and shops, Itis not likely to be attained 
without an expenditure of labour and material which could be 
justified only for a long-term scheme, Once the technical problem 
was solved, differential. charges for peak hours ought 40 do the 
rest. It would become possible to loads efficiently, and 
the incentive would exist for the adoption of devices Jike the 


thermal storage system in Switzerland, where water heating is 
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done in the off-peak hours. Shedding might still be necessary at 
peak hours in a cold winter, but it should be possible, by an 
extension of the “central control” methed by which heavy load 
appliances can be cut off automatically by a signal from the power 
station, to make cuts where they would do least damage, The 
committee will have to compare the cost of installing devices of 
this sort with their probable benefits. Anything that can be done 
10 spread loads more evenly should reduce the amount of wasted 
generating capacity, and should therefore tend to keep costs down. 
But this will not evade the necessity (discussed in The Economist 
on November ist) of bringing the general price of current to the 
domestic consumer more into line with real costs than it is at 
present. 
« a * 


Cable and Wireless Questions 


There has been much disappointment at the disclosure by the 
directors of Cable and Wireless (Holding) in the annual report 
of the company that there has so far been no meeting of the 
Tribunal set up in accordance with the Cable and Wireless Act 
to fix the amount of compensation to be paid for the 27,400,000 
ordinary shares of Cable and Wireless, Ltd., taken over by the 
Government on January 1, 1947. When the Tribunal was 
appointed last summer it was fully expected that the sum would 
be fixed before the end of the year. No reasons have been given 
for the delay. In the meantime the group has received no income 
in respect of its former cable and wireless assets, although it will 
receive interest on the compensation payment retrospectively 
from January 1, 1947. But the parent company has been able 
to pay the preference and ordinary dividends at the same rates 
as for 1946, by calling on the reserves of subsidiaries to supple- 
ment its other income. And it may be an interesting coincidence 
that the amount drawn from these reserves—{£863,000—is, to the 
nearest £100, the equivalent of one year’s interest at 3 per cent 
on the 27,400,000 ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless, Ltd., 
valued at 21s, a share. From this it might be assumed that the 
board of Cable and Wireless (Holding) is expecting the terms 
of compensation to be of that order, for it has long been held 
that the price to be paid will be something over par: 

The group has been actively developing its interests along 
investment trust lines during the year. Investments in quoted 
securities valued at cost have increased from {9,974,125 to 
£13,351,096, yielding an income of £181,275 compared with 
£70,967 in 1946. Funds for this expansion have been provided 
mainly from previously uninvested sums amounting to £1,400,000, 
receipts from the sale of shareholdings in Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph and from a bank loan of £1,200,000 which has since 
been repaid. Whereas the special dividend of £4,990,000 re- 
ceived from Eastern Telegraph has swollen the investments of 
the parent company, in the consolidated accounts it is offset by 
a ccrresponding decrease in other investment holdings within 
the group. In fact the full amount of the dividend has been 
utilised to reduce the book value of the holding of Eastern Tele- 


433 
graph stock. Until the High Court has’ decided whether’ its 
payment represented a permissible application of the general 
reserve of Eastern Telegraph, the eventual fate of this sum must 
remain in some doubt. 


* * * 


Building Societies’ Record Year 


Figures published by the Building Societies Gazette for the 
operations of 195 building societies in 1947 show that the 
expansionist trends of the previous year have been accelerated. 
These preliminary figures are subject to completion by the 
inclusion of those of some 679 other societies whose reports 
have yet to appear, but they relate to societies which, in 1946, 
accounted for 90.4 per cent of the total assets of the movement ; 
past exper:ence shows that they are entirely dependable as a guide 
to the.year’s operations for the movement as a whole. The out- 
standing feature of 1947 was the continued increase in mortgage 
advances. The 195 societies made advances of £219.0 million 
compared with £168.9 million in 1946, which suggests that the 
movement as a whole may have advanced no less than £240 
million last year against £187 million in 1946—itself far 
above the sum of £140 million advanced in 1936, the previous 
record year. This startling increase can be largely attributed 
to the further increase in transactions in existing houses— 
many of them purchased by tenants ; new building for sale has, 
of course, been negligible. 

The rise in the mortgage assets of the 195 societies from £571.7 
million to £656.4 million is distinctly small compared with the 
sharp increase in advances. It suggests, as the Gazette points 
out, that repayments of mortgages have continued on a heavy 
scale. Moreover, it is implicit in these figures that the repay- 
ment of mortgages has been the chief medium from which new 
advances. have been financed. Although the Gazette does not 


“furnish an aggregate figure for share and deposit funds, the 


experience of the Halifax Building Seciety, whose share and 
deposit funds have been increased from {128.7 million to £134.2 
million compared with a rise of only £1,000,000 in 1946 suggests 
that this source of finance contributed substantially more in 1947. 

The continued upward trend of mortgage assets indicates that 
the societies have been able to employ their funds more re- 
muneratively since the war, for the interest paid on advances is 
given as 4.014 per cent—considerably more than was available on 
gilt-edged investments. In fact, the average rate of interest has 
been calculated conservatively by the Gazette which has expressed 
the total interest as a percentage of the year-end total of mort- 
gage assets over the year—this was, of course, much higher than 
the average of mortgage assets over the year. If the rate were 
calculated on the average mortgage assets over the whole year, it 
would be 4.292 per cent. This expansion in mortgage assets has 
been accompanied by a net fall of £15.7 million in liquid funds 
—reducing the percentage cof total liquid funds to 23 per cent. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 376 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement : Cabie and Wireless; Woolcombers ; Westinghouse Brake, 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 


THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


RELATION OF CAPITAL TO TURNOVER 


TOBACCO AIDS PRODUCTION 


UNCERTAINTY OF LEAF SUPPLIES 


SIR ROBERT J. SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


The forty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of The Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was 
held, on the 9th instant, in Bristol, Sir 
Robert J. Sinclair, K.C.B., K.B.E. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said :— 


Ladies and gentlemen, with your consent 
we will take the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the report and accounts, as read, 
and I will ask the secretary to read the 
auditors’ report. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Before proceeding to comment on the 
accounts, I would like to refer for a moment 
to those paragraphs of the directors’ report 
which mention the changes in the board 
since the last meeting. In paragraph 12 
reference is made to the death of three 
greatly esteemed colleagues. 

Sir William Churchman joined the family 
business of H. C. Churchman & Company 
over 60 years ago. He was a member of our 
board for no less than 42 years, and for a 
large part of that time was manager of the 
branch which bears his name. His great 
knowledge of every phase of the business, his 
shrewd judgment and keen business sense, 
were of the greatest benefit to the company. 
He retired from active work with the com- 
pany in 1927. 


Mr C. S. Clarke’s connection with the 
industry lasted 54 years. He joined the firm 
of William Clarke & Son in 1893, and ten 
years later he came to head office as Leaf 
Manager. His contribution to the develop- 
ment of our leaf buying policy will long be 
remembered, not only here but also in the 
United States where he was greatly beloved 
and respected, and in Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia, where his foresight was largely 
instrumental in the establishment of our leaf 
buying and handling plants. He was 
appointed a director in 1912. When failing 
eye-sight necessitated his retirement from 
active work he continued to maintain a keen 
interest in all the company’s affairs, and 
right up to the time of his death his excep- 
tionally retentive memory, allied to his wide 
experience and his other qualities, made him 
one of the most valued members of our 
board. His’ quiet and almost gentle manner 
concealed a firmness of judgment and pur- 
pose, which served the company well. 


Mr William Milligan joined this com- . 


pany after the first world war. He served for 
17 years with our organisation in Virginia, 
and in 1941 he joined the management of 


the John Player & Sons branch and was 
elected a director of the company. From 
1944 to the time of his death he was in 
charge of the branch. He possessed ability 
of a very high order, an exceptionally strong 
sense of duty, and an infinite capacity for 
work. I believe it to be true that he liter- 
ally wore himself out in the company’s 
service, 

Each of these three in their several ways 
rendered outstanding service to the company, 
and it is fitting that we should by this tribute 
do honour to their memory. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Of the new directors whose names are given 
in paragraph 13, Mr Gascoigne as one of the 
management of our W. D. & H. O. Wills 
Branch, Mr Roberts as our chief accountant, 
and Mr Ritchie as joint manager with Mr 
H. C. Williams of our John Player & Sons 
Branch, are actively engaged in the company’s 
business and each has rendered Jong and 
valuable service to the company. Mr. H. S. 
Gunn, son of the late Mr H. W. Gunn 
whom you will remember as the first secre- 
tary of the company and for nine years our 
deputy chairman, was for many years one of 
our senior departmental managers. Sir James 
Grigg is perhaps best known for the great 
service he rendered to the country as Secre- 
tary of State for War during three of the most 
critical years in our history. In the course 
of a distinguished career in the Civil Service, 
he was in turn chairman of the Board of 
Customs, chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and finance member of the Vice- 
roy’s council in India. After the war he was 
for a year the British representative on the 
International Bank in Washington. He 
brings to our deliberations a wide experience 
of men and affairs and an expert knowledge 
of finance. I am sure you will cordially 
welcome all these new appointments. 


It will be observed from paragraph 14 that 
Mr L. H. Reed, due to retire under Article 
93, does not offer himself for re-election and 
that the directors propose to appoint Mr 
J. R. Hutson in his place. Mr Reed was 
actively engaged with the company for 44 
years and for 25 years has been a member 
of the board during which period he has 
been the head of our leaf buying and handling 
organisation in the United States. His un- 
rivalled knowledge of leaf, coupled with a 
character and personality that won universal 
respect and affection, were such that it is 
difficult to find words adequate to express 
the company’s indebtedness to him. It is a 
truism that the success of our business 
depends primarily upon the quality of our 
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brands, and undoubtedly the foundation of 
that quality lies in the selection and initis 


treatment of the tobacco we buy. Mr Reed 
built up an extremely efficient team, and 
when he handed over the day-to-day control 


of our organisation in Richmond rather legg’ 
than two years ago to Mr J. R. Hutson, he 


did so in the confident expectation that he 


would have a worthy successor, Subsequent: 


events have fully confirmed that judgment, 
and it is with very great pleasure that the 


board have decided to appoint Mr Hutson 
a director in Mr Reed’s place. 


COMMENTS ON THE ACCOUNTS 


The main features of the accounts are 
commented upon in some detail in the’ 


directors’ report and I propose therefore to’ 


confine my remarks to those points that 
appear to me to merit elaboration. 


TRADING PROFIT 


In the second paragraph of the report 
reference is made to a point which may, I 
think, well be emphasised: namely that the 
true rate of return on capital employed in 
the business is very much smaller than is 
represented by the rate of dividend on the 
ordinary stock of the company. The precise 
basis on which capital employed ought to be 
calculated is a fruitful subject for argument 
among experts, but I am satisfied thar it 
must closely represent the facts on any 
reasonable basis of calculation to say that 
the figure of trading profit shown at the 
head of the profit and loss account is in 
the region of 10 per cent. on capital em- 
ployed before charging the income tax and 
profits tax payable on these profits. Profits 
tax alone reduces that percentage to about 8. 


Although under present conditions duty 
is a large factor in capital employed, in 
normal times we would be carrying a much 
larger stock of leaf in bond, so that the 
relative importance of duty would be much 
less ; and it cannot be too strongly stressed 
thas the large amount of capital we re- 
quire in our business should be looked at 
in relation to our very considerable turn- 
over on which a relatively small rate of 
profit is earned, 


That last statement can best be illustrated 
by two simple but striking facts—namely 
that averaged over all the cigarettes we sell 
(large and small) the duty cost represents 
nearly 90 per cent. of our price to the dis- 
tributive trade, and the remainder, which 
averages less than 2d. per 10 cigarettes, has 
to cover the cost of the tobacco, its freight, 
insurance and storage, all manufacturing, 
selling and administrative expenses, taxation, 
and net profit. At a time when somewhat 
sweeping and occasionally _ ill-informed 
criticism is directed against the level of in- 
dustrial profits it is right to mention these 
facts since they serve to show that in spite 
of the restrictions under which we are for 
the time being forced to work our trading 
operations have been maintained on a strictly 
competitive basis. 


DUTY INCREASE AND LESSER 
AVAILABILITY OF LEAF AS AFFECTING THE 
LEVEL OF TRADE 


Paragraph 5 contains a reference to 
duced rate of withdrawals from Bond in 
second half of the year, and ea? 
refers to the lower level of sales in the 
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period as due to a combination of two factors 
—the heavy increase and lesser availa- 
bility of leaf. think you would wish me 
to dwell on this aspect of the situation for 
a moment. 


The rate of duty stands at the astronomical 
figure of 54s. 10d. per lb., an increase of 
nearly 500 per cent. over the figure in the 
last fiscal year before the war. At the time 
of the imposition of the last duty increase— 
19s. 4d. per lb.—the then Chancellor ex- 
plained that his primary object was to effect 
a reduction in consumption, and particu- 
larly in the consumption of dollar tobacco. 
A reduction was made in the amount of 
dollars allocated for the purchase of tobacco 
from the 1947 crop in the U.S.A., and later, 
as the dollar situation grew still more acute, 
purchases in America were stopped altogether 
at a time when just over two-thirds of 
reduced allocation of dollars had been spent. 


Immediately after the Budget, purchases 
by the public fell very sharply, but the dis- 
tributive trade were able at that time to 
replenish their stocks of our brands. The 
result was that in May and June our sales 
were at a somewhat higher level than that 
of public consumption. That position, how- 
ever, soon adjusted itself, and bearing in 
mind the acute dollar situation we have since 
June kept our usings of dollar tobacco below 
the pre-Budget level by rather more than 
25 per cent. Fortunately, we have been able, 
although to a relatively slight extent, to in- 
crease our using of tobacco grown in the 
sterling area. 


Now there can be no doubt that tobacco 
has a high place in the range of incentive 
goods—a point of special significance when 
most consumer goods are in short supply— 
and it would, I suggest, be a mistake to 
overlock its value as an aid to production and 
to social well-being, Moreover, in the cir- 
cumstances of today it is a more important 
contributor to the national revenue than ever 
before. But it will be obvious that the 
revenue depends not only upon the rate of 
duty per lb. but also upon the number of Ibs. 
consumed. 

The last increase in duty has undoubtedly 
deprived some people of the pleasure of 
smoking and has reduced the consumption 
of others ; and there is every indication that 
if the present very high rate of duty is main- 
tained the law of diminishing returns must 
sooner, rather than later, begin to operate— 
a revenue consideration to which, I trust, due 
weight will be accorded. A 


THE COMPANY’S PENSION FUND 


I would now like to say a word about the 
company’s pension fund. 

A year ago Lord Dulverton told you that 
a review of the position of the fund had 
been instituted. This has been undertaken 
by a special committee in consultation with 
the actuary to the fund. The main factors 
necessitating the review are the decline in 
recent years in the yield from the fund’s 
investments owing to the general lowering 
of interest rates; the additional liability 
accruing from the increases in pensionable 
remuneration that have been made in the 
last few years; and the increases in state 
insurance contributions and benefits. 


Consideration of these factors has pointed 
to the necessity, firstly, of an increase in the 
capital of the fund, which could be effected 
by company payments spread over a period 
of years ; secondly, of an increase in contri- 
butions from the members of the fund and 
from the company, who contribute equally 
with the members; and thirdly, of some 
revisions in the scales on which future 
pensions would be calculated, involvi 
reductions in certain cases (though in genera 
it might well be that the level of company 
Pension # on state pension would be some- 


what higher than the combined level on the 
cld_ basis). 


Before any such measures are put into 
operation the details will be fully discussed 


with the members of the fund, but present 
circumstances make it difficult to decide when 
these changes should be made, and we shall 
not take a decision nor embark on these dis- 
cussions until we can see the future more 
clearly than we can now. 


NET PROFIT 


You will have observed from the profit 
and loss account that the net profit for the 
year is down by approximately £2,230,000. 
There was a reduction of £1,397,000 in the 
trading profit and an increase of £1,335,000 
in taxation which together amount to 
£2,732,000. After deducting the increase in 
dividends and interest on investments the 
decrease in net profit after taxation stands 
at the figure I have mentioned. 


The exceptional profit arising from duty 
increase is explained in the report. Such 
profits arose on more than one occasion dur- 
ing the war but of course never to such a 
large extent because there has never been 
so large an increase in duty as was imposed 
in the United Kingdom Budget of April 
1947. During the war such profits simply 
went to increase the excess profits tax and 
were reflected in our accounts under the 
heading of taxation. Now, however, while 
approximately half goes in income tax and 
profits tax the balance appears in the accounts 
as exceptional profit arising from the duty 
increase. The report states the circumstances 
in which the profit arose. If and when the 
duty is reduced—and it is impossible to con- 
template its indefinite continuance at a level 
which makes duty-paid unmanufactured leaf 
tobacco more costly than silver—we shail 
certainly want to reduce prices to the public 
as soon as possible and the transfer of this 
sum to contingencies reserve should help 
us to do that. In the meantime the sum is 
employed in the business and helps to finance 
the increased capital required by the duty 
increase. There is no doubt in the minds of 
your directors that this is the wise and 
prudent way in which to deal with this item. 


If I may venture a general com- 
ment on the result of the year’s 
working, I would say that having regard 
to the difficulties with which we had to con- 
tend and which arose from circumstances 
entirely outside our control the result is 
appreciably better than might under these 
conditions have been expected. I believe that 
would be a fair assessment. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


For many years past we have thought it 
well to mark our appreciation of the loyal 
and willing service of our employees both at 
home and abroad by a gift over and above 
the ordinary salary or wage and as stated in 
the report the board have decided this year 
to make a gift to the staff and workpeople on 
the same lines as last year. They have 
authorised the payment of 2 sum equivalent 
to 16 per cent. of the total salary or wage 
received from the company during the twelve 
months ended October 31, 1947. ‘The general 
conditions of the gift are the same as in pre- 
vious years, and the directors, as usual, 
reserve to themselves a discretion to grant or 
withhold a share in. the gift in any case that 
may appear to them to require exceptional 
treatment. 


Now, in this connection, may I remind 
you that the questions whether or not a gift 
should be paid, and if so the amount, are 
not decided by the board until the results of 
the year are known. There is, therefore, no 
specific commitment for the future ; but such 
a practice cannot continue unbroken for 
many years without giving some grounds for 
expectation of continuance unless a note of 
warning is struck. The rate of the gift has 
remained unchanged for the last ten years, 
although of course the amount distributed has 
risen with increases im wages and salaries. 
During the same period the amount distri- 
buted by way of ordinary dividend has shown 
very little change. But although the gift has 
never borne a direct relation to dividend it 
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is obvious that its continuance must depend 
to some degree upon the company’s 

perity. Therefore, when the immediate 
uture is as uncertain as it is to-day—through 
causes, of course, that as I have said are 
entirely outside our control—I would be fail- 
ing in my duty if I did not point out that 
our employees should not count upon the 
percentage being maintained next year. 
Having thus sounded a note of warning, may 
I add that the appreciation of loyal and 
willing service, to which I have referred, is 
in our case no mere figure of speech. It is 
indeed my conviction that the relationships 
which have been built up over the years with 
our employees. are based upon the only 
secure foundation—good understanding—and 
anything that my colleagues and I can do to 
cane ‘ t and strengthen that foundation will 

one. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


My predecessors in this chair have con- 
sistently—and wisely—refused to be drawn 
into anything in the nature of a precise esti- 
mation of the financial results of the current 
year. And the uncertainties of the future 
have certainly mever been greater than they 
are 10-day, so that I might readily be excused 
from any venture imto the realms of 
prophecy. There must, however, be in the 
very nature of things many doubts in the 
minds of stockholders, and while, unfortu- 
nately, it is not in my power completely to 
resolve those doubts, I think I ought to put 
before you as frankly as I can the major con- 
siderations affecting our immediate future. 


The first—and this overshadows all the 
others—is the uncertainty about future sup- 
plies of leaf tobacco. About two-thirds of 
the tobacco consumed in this country comes 
from dollar countries. That proportion is 
considerably less than it was ten years ago, 
and (although we do not grow tobacco our- 
selves—except to a very small extent and 
experimentally) we, in common with other 
United Kingdom manufacturers, are doing 
all we can to encourage production within 
the sterling area. But experience has shown 
that tobacco is not an easy crop to grow 
successfully even under conditions that look 
reasonably favourable. It is essentially a 
small man’s crop; and it requires a com- 
bination of soil and climate that exists in few 
parts of the wcrld. A great deal of research 
and experiment has been devoted to the 
development of its production and to over- 
coming natural disadvantages; and even 
when the pressure for increased production 
of foodstuffs was much less than it is to-day 
many of these experiments proved dismal 
failures. Burt Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
India, are in greater or less degree exceptions. 
Rhodesia makes a substantial contribution 
and, as you know, the Rhodesian growers 
who recently sent a deputation to this country 
have received all the encouragement from 
United Kingdom manufacturers that they 
could ask for. (Incidentally, I might men- 
tion that two of our directors are at this 
moment in Africa.) In India the need to 
increase her production of foodstuffs and 
her very large requirements of tobacco for 
her own consumption combine to discount 
the prospect of any very substantial or im- 
mediate increase in the export of tobacco 
from that source. In Turkey and the Near 
East a considerable quantity of tobacco is 
grown and, although it is not of a type 
favoured by the majority of smokers of this 
country, we are using, and in present c:r- 
cumstances will continue to use, what we 
can. 


TOBACCO AND MARSHALL AID 


The fact remains that the Southern States 
of North America and part of Ontario is 
the area where at the present time a very 
large quantity of tcbacco can be grown 
efficien economically. And if tobacco 
does not come from there in large quantities, 
the world will be short of tobacco. 


The position then is that. if, despite the 
recognition that tobacco comes within the 
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range of incentive goods, this country’s 
financial position is such that dollars cannot 
be found in the next few years for the pur- 
chase of tobacco, the scale of our operations 
in the near future is in large measure depen- 
dent upon Marshall Aid. If what we have 
seen reported as the proposals for inclusion 
of tobacco in Marshall Aid materialise, then 
the quantity available—together with the 
maximum increase that we can foresee in 
supplies from the sterling area—might just 
make it possible to maintain supplies to the 
British public at the present restricted level. 


I am no pessimist about the economic 
future of this country and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. There are indeed al- 
ready some encourag.ng signs of greater pro- 
ductivity if raw materials can be available 
in sufficient quantity. But it is increasingly 
and painfully clear that the present financial 
position of this country is desperately serious. 
When the British people fully—and I empha- 
sise the word “fully "—appreciate the posi- 
tion, the restoration of our economy will be 
only a matter of time—but time in which as 
a nation we have to endure hardship and 
display a national resolution as great as ever 
we did in the war. And it is in that matter 
of time that the great and generous con- 
ception of Marshall Aid is of vital importance 
to the restoration of a world economy dis- 
torted by the unequal incidence of the mass 
destruction of property caused by the war. 


I hope you will forgive me for touching 
upon these wider considerations. I do so 
onty, of course, because of their very direct 
bearing upon our business. For the tasks 
ahead of the people of this country the com- 
fort and the incentive of tobacco are not 
negligible. Although no one would con- 
tend that it is a commodity essential to life, 
further restriction of its supply would be 
an irritant and a deterrent in national effort 
at a time when so few incentives are available. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


Even, however, if circumstances make it 
possible to maintain supplies at their exist- 
ing level with little or no dollar expenditure 
until we can as a nation increase our dollar 
earnings, we cannot expect that the trading 
profit of our company will be fully main- 
tained on the level of last year. I say this 
because, although we have kept our opera- 
tions on a fully competitive basis and should 
be able at least to maintain our proportion 
of the trade that can be done, it is clear that 
we cannot count on, however much we may 
desire, such an increase in the availability of 
leaf as would make possible any raising of 
the existing level of supplies to the public 
in the current year. Figures are published 
from time to time of stocks of leaf tobacco, 
but they rarely if ever distinguish between 
stocks for export and home trade. The 
facts are that our stock position does not 
justify, so far as we can at present see, any 
increase in the level of supplies even if the 
full quantity proposed by way of Marshall 
Aid comes forward and if the hopes for the 
maximum supplies from the sterling area 
are realised. Therefore, it cannot be expected 
that our trading in the current year will 
exceed the level since the Budget of April 
last year, and that was a level somewhat 
lower than the average for the whole of our 
last financial year. 


These, ladies and gentlemen, are the con- 
siderations I feel it my duty to put before 
you. There are clearly many difficulties 
and uncertainties ahead. So far as lies within 
our power we will cope with them and we 
have a loyal and efficient organisation backed 
by generations of experience, and kept up- 
to-date by continuous research and develop- 
ment. I can assure you that the whole effort 
of that organisation will continue to be 
directed to maintaining our efficiency at the 
highest possible level and so making the 
best possible contribution to the national 
effort in these critical times. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted and the dividends as recommended 
were approved. — 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the auditors, Messrs Deloitte Plender 
Griffiths and Company, were reappointed. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr R. S. W. Clarke, in proposing a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the chairman, said. 
Throughout its history the company has been 
extremely fortunate in its chairman, 
when a year ago Lord Dulverton retired from 
that office after occupying the chair for 22 
years we were fortunate indeed in having 
available so worthy a successor as Sir Robert 
Sinclair. Some of us were greatly relieved 
that Sir Robert was available because during 
the course of his Government service 
throughout the war years Sir Robert’s out- 
standing ability and tireless energy had 
become so well known in the highest circles 
in London and Washington that requests for 
his services came from many quarters. For- 
tunately for us Sir Robert’s devotion to the 
interests of this company enabled him to 
resist the temptations and withstand the 
pressures which were brought to bear, and 
we are most grateful that he did so. 


Mr A. G. Thomson, who seconded the 
resolution, said that as one who was working 
in the employ of the company he could say 
that they felt they had the right man in the 
right place at the right time. 


The vote of thanks was carried with 
acclamation. 


The chairman, acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said the company was fortunate in 
its personnel and he paid a tribute to the 
help received from the staff, and in particular 
Mr Partridge, the secretary, and his col- 
leagues on the board of directors. They had 
all contributed to the efficient running of the 
organisation. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


ACHILLE SERRE LIMITED 
INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The annual general meeting of Achille 
Serre Limited (Cleaners and Dyers) wos 
held, on the 5th instant, in London. 


Mr F. M. L. Fitzwilliams, F.C.A. (the 
chairman and managing director), said: — 


The February fuel crisis caused to us a 
loss of over £17,000 and an ensuing disloca- 
tion which postponed complete recoupment 
of that loss for several further months of the 
year 1947. This winter, as a result of the 
installation of our own generating plant, dis- 
ruption of production through lack of electric 
power has been avoided. 


In the last six months of 1947 we were 
able to effect great advances in production. 


Volume of sales expanded by 17 per cent. 
Average weekly earnings of all employees 
increased by 16 per cent., while working 
hours decreased by 13 per cent. But output 
per productive man-hour increased by no 
less than 334 per cent. and the average price 
per order paid by members of the public was 
reduced by a fuli 3 per cent. 


The accounts for the year to December, 
1947, show a trading profit of £79,382 and 
a net profit amounting to £23,837. Adding 
to this amount the brought-forward of 
RPE there is a total to be dealt with of 

121, After transferring £12,000 to 
reserve and providing for a dividend of 15 per 
cent., less income tax (same), there is a credit 
on profit and loss account of £6,571. 

Considerable assistance has been obtained 
from the American and Canadian industry, 
and supplies of new types of plant are already 
being received from enterprising British 
manufacturers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOws' 
FUND AND LIFE ASSURANC} 
SOCIETY _ 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


' The = hundred-and-thirty-fourth stated 
annual meeting of the Scottish Widows 
Fund and Life Assurance Society, was held 
in the society's head office, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, the 9th instant, Mr Douglas 
Mure Wood, C.A. (chairman of the ordinary 
court of directors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said: The year under 
review was one in which the country was 
beset by growing economic difficulties ‘byt 
the need for life assurance was as great as 
ever and the demand continued at a high 
level. We are able to record an increase to 
over £9,000,000 in the gross amount of new 
assurance business completed—£7,500,000 of 
ordinary business and £1,500,000 of group 
life assurances under pension schemes. The 
net total, after deducting sums reassured with 
other offices was over £8,800,000 and the 
figures both gross and net represent the 
highest amount of new business ever trans- 
acted by the society in a single year. 


The interest income is higher than the 
figure for the preceding year by about 
£180,000 and represents an average rate of 
interest on the whole of the assurance and 
annuity funds of £5 1s. 6d. per cent. before 
deducting income tax. This is 3s. 9d. more 
than in the year 1946 and it will, I am sure, 
be gratifying to the members. The net rate 
of interest, after deduction of income tax, 
£3 16s. 3d., has risen by 5s. 5d. 


Once again you will notice our customary 
statement that the stock exchange securities 
stand at or under their lowest market value 
at the date of the balance-sheet. This is 
an understatement of the position because of 
the margin between the market values of our 
securities and the values at which they stand 
in the balance-sheet. Notwithstanding the 
general fall in prices of stock exchange 
securities since the end of 1946, the margin 
today is still a large one and provides a 
useful buffer against fluctuating values in 
these uncertain times. 


At December 31, 1947, our holdings of 
British government securities and securities 
guaranteed by the British Government under 
the Trade Facilities Acts appear at a com- 
bined total of just under £5,000,000—a re- 
duction of £5,000,000 from the figure at the 
end of 1946, accounted for by sales during 
the year under review. Tne major part of 
the proceeds of these sales was applied to 
increase our holdings of home railway stocks 
and this has proved to be a satisfactory ex- 
change. These stocks were automatically 
converted into British transport stock on 
nationalisation of the railways on January Ist, 
of this year, and it may interest you t 
know that, if our balance-sheet had been 
drawn up at that date instead of at December 
31st, our holdings of British government 
securities and stocks guaranteed by the 
British government would have appeared at 
a the same total as at December 


In conclusion, I would draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that we have now en 
what is known as “Bonus Year” at the end 
of which our quinquennial valuation 
distribution of surplus fall to be made. 
shall not be so rash as to attempt to forecast 
the results but I can say that we look for- 
ward to being able to present to you next 
year another satisfactory report not only for 
a but also for the quinquennial 


The directors’ report and the accounts, a8 
audited, were adopted unanimously. = 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING | 
CORPORATION 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 
THE HON. A. MORSE ON CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


The ordinary general meeting of the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was 
held in Hongkong on the 5th instant. 

The Hon. A. Morse, C.B.E., the chairman, 
in the course of his spech, said: Our busi- 
ness continues to expand and there has been 
an increase in the total of the accounts during 
the year of about £23 millions. Our note 
issue has increased by over £12 millions and 
current and deposit accounts by over £10 
millions. On the assets side cash in hand is 
up by £1} millions, certificates of indebted- 
ness by £12 mitlions, bills receivable by £14 
millions, investments by £24 millions and 
advances by £54 millions, while money at call 
is down by £2 millions. 

The increase in our note issue is as you 
are probably aware due to a great extent to 
the uncertainties at present unfortunately 
attached to the currency of China and not to 
any inflationary tendency in the Colony 
during the year under review. The amount 
of H.K.$2 millions written off bank premises 
brings the figure appearing in the balance 
sheet slightly below that shown iast year, after 
taking into account additions during the year 
under review. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


Turning to the profit and loss account you 
will observe the profit arising from current 
transactions during the year, after making 
certain transfers to provisions for contin- 
gencies, amounts to H.K.$16,595,079 which 
exceeds our profit for the previous year by 
approximately H.K.$7 millions. 

In the various countries in which we operate 
an unparalleled number of constitutional 
changes have taken place in the past year or 
are at the moment being fashioned. When 
one considers the upheavals in the East it is 
surprising that we have been able to produce 
such a good balance sheet and I hope you will 
agree with me that the results of the past 
year are very satisfactory. It is with great 
pleasure that your directors are today able 
to recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of £3, making a total of £5 for the year, 
similar to that paid for the year 1940. Much 
credit is due to the staff for the hard work 
they have done since they resumed their 
duties. Their keenness, and I may say their 
enthusiasm, will help us to face the future 
with confidence in spite of the difficulties 
with which banking is confronted in many of 
the countries where we operate. ; 

I am glad to say that the Trustee companies 
which we established here and in Singapore 
a little over a year ago are both proving their 
worth and are actively extending their useful- 
ness. 


SITUATION IN CHINA 


In China the situation at the end of hostili- 
ties with Japan was different from that in 
Europe. Being predominantly an  agri- 
cultural country she was in a better position 
to recoverr rapidly, but the longer period of 
turmoil which had existed could not fail 
seriously to affect the economy of the country 
and its morale. There were, however, fair 
chances that trade and industry would be re- 
started on a peace time basis without any 
excessive complications, and such might have 
been the case had it not been for the differ- 
ences between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
mununists which spread steadily throughout 
1946 and 1947, and developed into an rR 
split in spite of the efforts of General Mars 
and other mediators. So far the main areas 
of disturbance remain north of the Yangtze 
River and from Shensi Province eastwards 
to the coast, but the situation has deteriorated 
since our meeting last year. Of the wealthy 


north-eastern provinces there remains in 


Nanking’s control little more than a tenuous 
hold on Moukden; the Lung Hai Railway 
is badly disrupted and crossings of the 
Yangtze River have been threatened. 

In South and West China and in Taiwan 
conditions are generally quiet, but in many 
parts there is a feeling of unrest due to fears 
of disturbances inspired by Communists or 
other disaffected parties. The disgraceful 
Shameen episode in January was one such 
case which developed without warning. 


INFLATION INCREASING 


China’s financial situation is also not a 
happy subject to discuss, nor are the details 
clear. But Chinese Government spokesmen 
have frequently noted the fact that the in- 
flation of currency to meet the budgetary 
deficit, which it was hoped would be checked 
at the end of hostilities with Japan, has in the 
postwar years imcreased at a dangerously 
enhanced pace, almost solely because of the 
needs of the military in their operations 
against the Communists. 

The outstanding fact is, as emphasised by 
the Minister of Finance in an interview re- 
ported in the Press on December 23, that 
there is little hope of stabilising financial 
conditions so long as the enormous: military 
expenditure continues. Currency reforms will 
of course be necessary, but while the basic 
causes of inflation are not eliminated, the 
Minister added, the issue of a new currency 
would complicate and not lessen the pro- 
blems. 

Meantime the Central Bank and the Central 
Authorities have made vigorous and some- 
times successful efforts to lessen the diseases 
of inflation and prevent the situation getting 
out of hand. Their task has been exceedingly 
complicated and, under the circumstances, it is 
surprising that they have been able to hold 
the fort in spite of military demands, smug- 
gling, black markets, speculative operations 
and all the evils which are legacies of war. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF EXPORTS 


As regards foreign trade, by means of 
regulations governing the import and export 
trade and by frequent adjustments of the 
official rate of exchange, it appears that 
reasonable success has been obtained in en- 
couraging exports and in checking the en- 
ormous surplus of imports which the Customs 
returns showed in 1946 and early 1947. At 
the end of the year 1947 imports were reduced 
and exports were making a better showing, 
but obscurity veils our information about 
smuggling. 

In recent months the Chinese Government 
has reiterated that foreign capital coming to 
China will be free from inequitable and 
restrictive legislation, and will be permitted 
to remit overseas a reasonable return. In 
July, Premier Chang Chun replied in this 
sense to a questionnaire by the United States 
Ambassador and again in August he said 
that a procedure was being worked out 
whereby an appropriate portion of foreign 
capital invested in industries might be re- 
mitted abroad. Unfortunately, no practical 
steps have yet been taken to permit reason- 
able profits, nor even properly chargeable 
foreign currency expenses, to be remitted. 
In the circumstances it has not been possible 
for our offices in China to contribute towards 
our dividend. : 

As for your bank I feel that notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainties of the future we have a 
strong organisation supported by a reliable 
staff capable of dealing with any problems it 
may have to face with as much skill and 
vigeur as in the past. 

€ teport was adopted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
MR. H. L. SCORE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Co- 
operative Permanent Building Society was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, at the Conway Hall, 
London 


The President, Mr H. L. Score, in the 
course of his address, said: This is a fitting 
occasion to refer to the loss we have sustained 
in the passing of our colleague, Mr C. P. 
Derbyshire, who died this year. Mr Derby- 
shire commenced duty with the society as far 
back as 1907. We shall deeply miss his 
friendly presence. 

You will recollect that your directors asked 


« Me to succeed to the office of president in 


succession ‘to Dr Mansbridge, who continues 
as a director. I would like to say to him that 
we know of our great debt to him. We are 
proud of him and his work. 

So. far as the society is concerned the 
balance-sheet and accounts once again speak 
for themselves.. We have gone forward in 
the year, rising to new heights, and our 
total assets are reaching out towards the 
£50,000,000 mark. 


INCREASED ADVANCES 


The. details of our progress this year are 
shown in the report and statement of 
accounts. I will only mention the increase in 
mortgage advance by nearly £4,000,000 to 
£14,000,000, and in share receipts by 
approximately £1,600,000 to £4,700,000. 

1 am very glad to tell you of the continued 
strengthening of our associations with co- 
operative societies in all areas. Our links 
with the Co-operative Insurance Society have 
brought increasing business to our mutual 
benefit. 

In these troublous days there are special 
duties and responsibilities placed on building 
societies. Building societies, in their mortgage 
service, must take every possible step to 
restrain inflation in house values. Singly 
and in isloation there is very little they can 
do beyond strengthening the usual sound 
atfangements to ensure competent valuat- 
tions, joined with prudent assessments of the 
sums to be lent on each property in relation 
to value. Most societies habitually take 
these precautions, for their methods and pro- 
cedure are based on long experience. ey 
have had to deal, in past years, with pro- 
blems of a similar nature, arising out of the 
first world war, the general strike, and the 
financial crisis in the nineteen-thirties.. This 
individual action of each society is largely 
unco-ordinated and has practically no effect 
in restraining inflation. 


CO-OPERATION AGAINST INFLATION 


I venture to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he could not re-examine 
this very important problem of inflation as 
it. affects .the homes of the people. An 
approach by him to leading building socie- 
ties, or the Building Societies Association, 
would, I feel sure, bring about a co-opera- 
tive action from the societies. It is in their 
interests and the interests of the country as 
a whole that a limit be placed on the exten- 
sion of this serious form of inflation. Action 
should be taken in time, not only to prevent 
further increase in the values of existing 
houses, but to avoid the possibility that most 
of the new houses shall become affected by 
the contagion. 

At the same time there is much to be 
said for discussion and the desirability 
and possibility of settling building society 
imtetest rates at a common level. Building 
societies are the largest voluntary housing 
service in this country. The magnitude of 
their operations requires that their resources 
and influence should be harnessed to the 
nation’s effort to retard inflation. The report 
and balance-sheet were adopted. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION, LIMITED 
ORDERS REACH NEW PEAK 


The fourteenth ordinary general mecting 
of International Combustion, Limited, was 
held, on the 10th instant, in London, Mr 
G. R. T. Taylor (chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

The preference dividend and an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
having been paid, your directors recommend 
that a final dividend of 274 per cent. be paid 
on the ordinary stock for the year e 
September 30, 1947. This leaves a balance 
of £124,958 to be carried forward, against 
the sum of £112,789 brought in from last 
year. 

As shown by the consolidated balance- 
sheet, the capital emploved in the business, 
which includes the reserves, is more than 
double the actual share capital issued. 
Consequently the rate of dividend for the 
year on the actual capital employed in the 
business is really less than half of the rates 
indicated above. It should also be borne in 
mind that our trading profit represents a small 
percentage on our turnover 


Our order book, which includes a useful 
amount of export work, continued to expand, 
reaching a new high peak at the end of the 
year. Notwithstanding the capital expendi- 
ture cuts which the Government has seen 
fit to make, we are still extremely well placed 
so far as orders for future execution are 
concerned. 

While the fuel crisis naturally affected us 
to some extent, we have by unremitting effort 
been able to maintain our output for the 
past year and we hope that no further serious 
difficulties will now occur to prevent us from 
increasing our production so as to keep pace 
with the greater volume of orders on hand. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH HOME STORES 
IMPROVED NET PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held, on the 17th instant, at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman (Mr Horace 
Moore) :— 

The improved net profit of £441,893, 
against £292,331 last year, can be attributed 
to three main reasons. The first, and most 
important, is the very substantial increase 
both in volume and units of sale which has 
followed our continuous efforts to give our 
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customers ever-improving quality and value, 
businesses 


y, the two smaller 

in recent years are showing excellent r 
Thirdly, since the termination of hostilities, 
the return of so many of our personnel, 

Our gross profit margin on goods sold was 
smaller than in the previous year, and costs 
cf operation, particularly wages and salaries, 
increased considerably. It has always been 


our policy to keep selling prices as low as. 


possible while maintaining quality. 


The issue of ordinary shares to our stock- 
holders a year ago was an immediate success, 


and we had applications from stockholders 
for fifty times the shares available. The 
premium on the issue of the ordinary s 
after deduction of expenses of both js 
left a balance of £151,842, which has been 
applied in reduction of investment in sub- 
sidiary companies. To bring the general 
reserve to £250,000, your directors have 
appropriated £71,850 this year 

A final dividend of 8d. per stock unit (less 
tax) is proposed, which will allow an in- 
creased carry-forward of £40,593. It is 
interesting to note that we have been able, 
this year, to plough back into the business 
more than three times the amount retained 
last year. 

I am pleased to be able to report that so 
far in the current year business is satis- 
factory. 





NOTICES 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Public Administra- 
tion tenable at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary £800-£1,000-£1,200). Applications must be received not later than 
April 27, 1948, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1, from whor. further particulars should be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER in POLITICAL 
THEORY and INSTITUTIONS which will be vacant on Uctober Ist, 
1948. The initial salary attaching to the post will be £450 per annum, 

This post will carry membership of the F.S.S.U, and the University 
has a Family Allowance Scheme. 4 

Further particulars may be obtained from 38, North Bailey, Durham. 
Applications should reach this address not later than the first post, 
April 14th, 1948. 

S. HOLGATE, Secretary. 
DURHAM 
THE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM DIVISION 
BOARD OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

The Council of the Durham Colleges invite applications for the post 
of STAFF TUTOR FOR EXTRA-MURAL classes, Salary scale £450 
rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £700 (with the 
benefits of the F.S.S.U.). Candidates should offer one or two of the 
following subjects: — 

Economics. 
International Affairs. 
Psychology. 

Applications should include names of three referees, and should be 

sent not later than 17th April to the undersigned, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained. 
S. HOLGATE, Secretary. 


38, North Bailey, Durham. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

Applications are invited for ane post of STATISTICIAN in the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine. lary not less than £650 per annum, 
aceording to qualifications and experience, together with Children’s 
Allowances and superannuation under the F.S.S. The person appomted 
will be required to arrange and supervise the statistical work of the 
Department under the direction of the Head of the Department and 
may also be required to undertake a limited amount of teaching. The 
scope of the work will be to undertake independent research and to 
investigate the medical and social economic aspects of the research being 
undertaken in the Department of Preventive Medicine. —Applications 
stating age, qualifications and experience, which should include the 
names of three referees and may be accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials should be forwarded to the undersigned 


on or before 17th April, 1948. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
os Secretary and Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the ts of :— 
(a) Lecturer in Social Anthropology, and 
(b) Lecturer in Public Administration 
on the salary scale £550 aoe 2 £25 annually to £900 a year with effect 
from Ist ctober, 1948. plications should reach the Registrar, 


University, Leeds, 2, (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than the 24th April, 1948. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


Appiications are invited for the post of LECTURERER IN 
ECONOMICS. Further particulars from the Registrar. 


N ‘ANAGEMENT enthusiast with fine record of sales snd advertising 
administration in first-class firms, lately Assistant Director of 


Artillery (Lt. Col.) Ministry of Supply, public school man, highest 
references, available shortly.—Box 679. 











[Y ReeNTLx needed for an examination in June to buy or borrow a 
copy of Bye and Hewitts ‘‘ Economics.’’—Box 686. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


The Council invites applications for the following appointments in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics :— 
(a) Agricultural Economist ; 

Salary scale: Men £470-£710, Women £400-£620, plus cost-of-living 
bonus, Men £90, Women £72, per annum. Candidates must be graduates 
in Agriculture or Economics and should have had experience in the 
field of Agricultural Economics. Preference will be given to candidates 
with suitable research training and experience. 
(b) Assistant Agricultural Economist 

Salary scale for candidates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours and at least 
two years’ postgraduate experience: Men £295-£470, Woinmen £285-£400; 
scale for other candidates: Men £230-£470, Women £230-£400—plus cost- 
of-living bonus, Men £78, Women £63, per annum 

The conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University College, Nottingham. 


A STATISTICIAN is required by an expanding manufacturing com- 
a pany in the Home Counties to take charge of its statistical depart- 
ment. The successful applicant will have taken an Economics Degree 
combined with Statistics as a special subject and it is desirable that he 
should have attained the standard set in the Certificate Examination of 
the Royal Statistical Society. The work includes forward planning and 
forecasting and provides an opportunity for development of statistical 
method in relation to business problems, especially those of marketing 
and production, and experience in these fields will be of advantage. Age 
preferred 25-32. The commencing salary will be at least £1,250 per 
annum. Send for full particulars including education, qualifications, 
experience, age, etc., to Box 680 


SSISTANT MANAGER required for Export Department of develop- 
44 ment Company engaged in the textile field. Knowledge of German 
and other foreign languages desirable but not essential. Good prospects, 


Rommmerstine according to qualifications. London office.—Please write 
OX i. 


ue BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT wishes to appoint @ 
, Senior member of its Information and Research Staff, with ex- 
ad orn in a majority of the following subjects: Company Accounting, 

udgetary Control, Cost Accounting, roduction Control, Stores 
Control. Applicant must be interested in the application of these techni- 
ques to general management problems, be capable of supervisin 
enquiries in fields related to those in which he has direct experience, aan 
be able to express himself in clear English. Salary £1250 per annum 
or over, according to experience. Apply in writing to: The Director, 
British Institute of Management, 17, Hilj Street, London, W.1. 


USINESS man, 34, Cambridge M.A., formerly staff Lieut.-Colonel, 

? appalied by futility of present occupation when related to economic 
crisis, seeks responsible post demanding application, organising ability 
and drive. At present advertising and salés executive, well known 
proprietary foods, but similar work not necessarily wanted. Home or 
abroad, provided young family can accompany,—Box: 685 


{ALES Manager required by progressive Scottish Manufacturing Firm 
to organise and supervise home and overseas sales, Technical 
knowledge, shipping experience, or previous knowledge of Sales Manage- 
ment an advantage. Good prospects for enterprising young man, age 
under 35 years.—Address ** 0236," Wm. Porteous & Co., Glasgow. 


,UROPE MUST FEDERATE. ALL-PARTY SUPPORT FOR THE 
4 EUROPEAN HAGUE CONGRESS. Speakers: M. FRENAY (BX 
Minister, France, Soc.), ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P. (Cons.), DR, H 
BRUGMANS (Benelux, Soc.), R. W. G. MACKAY, M.P. (Lab.), Chair 
man: F. L. JOSEPHY (Lib.). CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
(Lecture Hall), THURSDAY, 18th MARCH, 7.15 p.m, ADMISSION 
FREE. RESERVED SEATS AT 2/6d. and 1/- from FEDERAL UNION, 
20, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Fen mnemnic and marketing counsel, market rese 
merchandising, advertising. lishman with wide and successtat 
experience would like position in Belgium.—Box 644. 
bee HOUSE PARTY: A few more professional and unive : 
people are invited to join informal Sussex House Party, also t 
a. Weekend and Summer arrangements Gt. Britain and abroad.~ 


cietbtedcnchitntmccailin eee dal othaetedtliateencienpnnnditiiniel dpouiiibidiiveretinnsk thiapentiidiinias ghetnelicnain panititiniteonatarnntnlinls Sa. | 

ROFESSIONAL CONSULTANT seeks modest, comfortable office 

with telephone, for secretary and self. 
preferred.—Box 678. 


Westminster or Cit¥ 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 6, 1948, total 
ordinary revenue was £94,614,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of /107,864,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £2,885,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{16,622,000 the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is £749,776,000 against a deficit of 
{397,446,000 for the corresponding period a 


year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
RE VENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


. : raincoat Biers raitinantiinepdinnociinneet, 








Receipts into the 
Exche quer 
. (£ thousand) 
| Esti’ (=~ a 
Revenue mate, | =. — rt 
1947-48 to to | ended | ended 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Boe a &, 8, 6, 
ys | = 1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 
ORDINARY j i i f 
REVENUE ' 
Income Tax...... 1066000.1055193.1103761 35,167, 50,436 
Sur-tax sad 80,000 65,992 79,755 3,300 3,900 
Estate, ete., Duties 155,000 138,074 159,079. 3,050 5,700 
Stamps os a 57,000 34,579, 51,480 500 1,500 
N.D.C.....2--.L! agg poo: 305477) 32.420 325 700 
E.P.1 eget 309,011 239,068 5,020 3,800 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 469 715 ane ak 40 
Total Inland Rev 158500 00 1633795 1666278 47,962 66,076 
Customs........ 742, 460 571, 835 740, 652 ll, 202 18, 369 
pS : 668, 340 ofS, 400 602, 500 2,395, 3,000 
Total ( toms & 
Excise ... .. 1411000 1117255 :1543152' 13,597 21,369 
M tor rD ities... 50,000 48,812 48,528 397, 514 
s sWarStores 95,000 133,424 167,421 110s 679 
6 Receipts j 
from Trading ..| 55,000, 40,000, 91,261; ... | ... 
Post Off Net | 
Receip ts) Rect j ced 7° 8,660) 2,980 700; 250 
Wireless Licences.; 11,000; 9,110; 10,240; ... | ... 
Crown Lands.,... 1,000 870 950... | 


Receipts from \ 
Sundry Loans 21,000 23,580 22,991 RE «canis 
Miscell, Receipts. ./ 270,000 48,195 216,713 7,211) 5,726 


Total Ord. Rev...|3499000 3058672 3570515, 70,068 94,614 








SeLF-BALANCING | 








Post Office... cae. 144,230. 121,600 132,250! 2,000! 2,150 
Income Tax on } 

E.P.T. Refunds) 49,000 147,689 21,651 2,079, 248 
Total... 4. +++ +:3692230 3327961 3724416. 74,147 97,012 


issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 


| ( See: 

Esti- , ——— 
Expenditure mate, April” | ae Week | Week 
1947-48 Dee ieoee 
| to | to | ended/ ended 

i Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 

O16; 8, | 6, 

1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 


ORDINARY ; 
EXPeNDITURE ! 
Int. & Man. of! 
Nat. Debt ..... 525,000, 489,288 493,501 6,493 43,485 
Payments to N, 18,02], 21,766, 1,161 1,274 
} 





lreland... ivea4 25,000 
issue to Nat. Land 
Pan 5 che sons bis 50,000 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services ...... _ 800 7,076 6,992 ... 5 
otek, cave ; 556, 000 564,585 522, 059° 7,655 44, 164 


Supply Services . . 2635114 2875146 2282058 95,782 63.100 


lotal Ord, Exp... 5191114 3439531 2804117 101435 107864 











Se.e-Batancine } 
Post Office... 0... 144,250. 121,600 152,250; 2,000, 2,150 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T, Refunds 49,000 147,689 21,651, 2,079 248 


Rota iccitee 2 cies 338.3344 3708820 2958018,105514 110262 


Alter decreasing Exchequer balances by £477,572 to 
‘3,115,066, the other operations for the week increase od 
the gross National Debt by £53,521,543 to £25,778 mil- 


Hon, 








NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


Tithe Act; ISI WE BO GA Ts ook ccokessaegens 45 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 

P.O. and Teiegeth 250 tei A: 550 

E.P.T. Refunds 7 SECM eda» dea WSR ns eB 303 

Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4 (1).. 25 
(Scot.} Act, 1944, sec. 4 (2) and Housing 

.) (Scot. y Act, sec. 13 (2). 5..... i 430 

Wa 4. Act, oe eee Ciwkces ae 

ar Damage Commission........ x 

Civil Contingem#ies Pund....+....4...+..++-sas- . thee 

Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947. Post- -war Credits. . 551 

37.909 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ..,. 325,087 3% Conv. Loan 








Nat. Savings... ... 1,200 948-55. o os. os 297,252 
24% Def. Bonds . 682 Tax Reserve Certs. 6,648 
Other Debt Other Debt :-— 
External “.. 5 £2: 24,598 Intern)... 196 
Treasury Deposits Ways & Means Ad- 
by Banks ...... 58,500 Vances 3... es 48,925 
410,067 356,545 





* Including £2,715,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 





(4 million) 
Ways and 

bay leans 2 
vane = | sury | Tota 
—,-—-- |---| De | Float 
Date B | posits ing 

ank 

Public | of by... | Det 

Tender | fap | Banks 


Depts. | Eng- 
and 


Mar. 8 2185-6 2600- a 685-7| ... 1443-5 | 6812-9 


Nov. 22 | 2250-0 | 2579-7) 339-1 | 6-8 | 1317-5 | 6493-1 
» 29) 2250-0) 2561-0; 338-6 |... 1337+5 } 6487-1 
Dec, 6 2250-0 2582-2, 40-3... 13725 | 6545-0 
vw 13) 2250-0 2569-5; 325-1 | - | L367: 3 ais: t 
8 


» 20/ 2250-0 2605-4) 306-6 | 6-3 | 1377-0 | 6545-7 
, 31 2250-0 | 2550-7) 305-6 | ... | 1402+5 | $508- 
1948 | 
Jan. 10 | 2220-0, 2516-3) $17-2 | 1 1574-0 | 6427-5 
, 17 2210-0 2474-3) 373-7 | | 1335-5 | 6393-5 
» 24° 2200-0' 2426-6) 341-1{ ... 1330-0 6297-7 
» 3h 2190-0; 2357-3! 371-3 |... | 1329-5 6248-1 
Feb. 7, 2170-0 2351-5 301-6 1329-5 6152-6 
» 14, 2160-0 2307-4, 366-4 1274-5 6108-3 
» 21 2160-0 2346-8) 447-6 | 1... | 1236-5 6190-9 
» 28: 21600, 2342-4. 492-7 | 25. | 1201-0, 6198-6 
Mar. 6 2160-0 2667-5 446-3)... 4 1259+) 6535-3 
TREASURY BILLS 
ua.’ _million) 
‘Average Per 
Amount Rate Cent 
Date ot ap eee | All | Shs 
Tender | ‘ Lo at 
ee Apphed Allot ial om Min. 
} _Rate 
1947 j j 
Mar 7 / 170-0 | 287-0) 170-0; Ww 115 | 43 
} ; 
Dec. 5 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0} 10 2 2% 38 
. 42} 170+0 | 289-8 | 170-0 | 10 2-66 45 
, 19} 170-0 | 274-7 170-0} 10 2-89 60 
| 24 | 170-0 | 288-1 | 170-0} 10 2-73 45 
1948 i } 
fan. 2) 170-0 | 274-2 | 170-0; 10 2-99 62 
» 9 | 120-0 | 285+2 | 170-0} 10 2-63 45 
» 16 | 170-0 | 261-2 | 160-0; 10 3-41 57 
, 23} 160-0 269-1, 160-6; 10 2-97 46 
» 30 | 150-0 | 282-7 150-0; 9 11-56 % 
Feb. 6 | 160-0 276¢5 160°0' 9 11-89 42 
. 13} 370-0 | 280-2 | 170-0} 1 0-92 67 
» 20 170-0 266-0. 170-0} 10 0-16 52 
27 | 170-G | 236-8 170-0 | 10 2-41 68 
Mar. 5 | 170-0 | 22:7; 170-0 WO I-ld 40 


On March 5th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 40 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for March 12th. For the week ended March 13th 
the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to an anjiount 
of £120 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
TAPER seas ake . Totals. 
Week Ended Mar. 3lto 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 28, Feb. 28, 
i 1947 1948 1948 - 


Savings Certificates -— , f 
Mee See ae FF 4s Sais | 7,350 3,800 | 207,450 

















Repayments ............ | 4,800 2,500: | 124,100 
Net Savings... 00.05.04... ; 2,550 1,300 | 83,350 
Defence Bonds :— 
Receipts. . pac wes tavesias by 200 | 665 | 64,345 
Repayments ............ 543 | 935 | 37,194 
Net SavingS.....s0cs.++- | 3,657 (Dr. 270 | 27,152 
P.O. and Trustee Savings | | 
Banks :-— } 
RROOCES 5's eon secys - | 11,487 | 11,687 | | 640,738 
Repayments .....-.5.+45 8,866 10,374 | 567, 711 
Net Savings..... cecsegee | 262R} 2,313 | 93,027 
Total Net Savings....... 8,828 2,343 | 183,528 
Interest on certificates id 864 450 | 23,338 
Interest acerued on sa 
_femaining invested... ..- | 2,331 { 2,589 |'104,344 


OO RESIDE IESE TP 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 10, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... . 11,015,100 
In Cireln.. .. 1236,895,691 | Other... Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .... .1288,344,156 
partment... 63,352,142 | Other Secs... . 629,167 
Coin other 
than Gold... 11,577 
Amt. of © Fid.——____—_-—. 
| ee 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1300, 247,833 1300, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£L j f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 329,824,291 
BMG i cats <5 3,923,406 | Other Sees, : 
Public Deps,*. 12,624,100! Discounts and 
——————| . Advawes... 9,498,816 
Other Deps. : | Securities... 20, 660, 458 
Bankers..... 4 | “ee 
Other Accts | 30,159,274 
| Notes........ 63,352,142 
SR ie hence 316,180 
423,651,887 © 425,651,887 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


( £ =n 


| 1947 | | 1948 





| Mar. | Feb, | Mar. | Mar. 


2} 6 | 3} 2 


{ 
‘ 


Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation. ... .. 11385 + 4/1251 +6 1236 - 5)1236°9 
Notes in banking depart- } } 
WM Ses US 64-8 118-6 63-7} 63-4 
Government debt and ' 
securities* ........... 1449+ 3 1349-2)1299-3,1299-4 
Other securities. ........ O-7 o-e 0-6 O€ 
COO in ko on ses has cies 0-2 0-2) = O-2 O32 
Valued at s, per fime ox. § 172/38, 3172/3) 172/23. 172/54 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
PUIG ow iac cc ce kes bee 9-7.12-1) 5 12-6 
Dee i555 SEIN oi 4s 289-4) 290-6 293-5} 299-1 
n,n he bua % 94-6 93-3) 92-2) 95-4 
Tetels oo FP he 393-7 396-0) 404-2) 406-1 
Securities : i 
Government... 2.2.0... 314-4) 265-3 327-6) 329-8 
Discounts, etc... 12-4 11S 10-5 «9-5 
OBE os ise 8% 19-7 20:9 20-7) 20-7 
Bo | PEAS Ae Te 346-5 295-5 358-8 360°6 
Banking dept. res.......... 65-6, 118-6 63-9 63-7 
* Proportion ”. ...4.....5. 316-6 30-0 15-8 15-7 


* Government debt is é att 015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to él. 300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for goid 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows > ce 








1948 


London. New York! Bombay | Bombay 
pee ounce ipet ounce per 100 tolas: per tola 


Sorat ot | ae Aare 
Mar. 4... 45 + 94 i Ws: 0.) 308 «4 
} 
i 


ef SILVER Go._p 
ee 
| 
| 


os 


te Wess 45 74% | #158 12 109 4 
, 6... | Markets | Closed | 158 © | 109 0 
ee ee 45 a ; 160. 6 1098 
om aes SO oi 74 | Markets Closed 
yy AO. 5525 MSFT AGT «8 109 (14* 


*Unotficial price. 


a 







AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1947 
£87,034,037 








Represented at over 240 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji: Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P.-L. Porter, General Manager 


London Office: 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
©. M. Samuel, Manager 








THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paidap Capital... ove tie ove eve eee $12,900,000 
Reserve Fund a. a a ee ee Ee 
Total Assets over ... abe “ eee $700,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 

Address enquiries to London Branch: 

108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


C. G. WEBSTER, Manager. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £97,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £181 ,000,000 

(1946 Accounts) 


ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the Kenward Research Fellowship in 


Industrial Administration which has been established in memory of 
Harold Leslie Kenward, Knight. 

The holder of the Fellowship will be expected to undertake study and 
research in the problems of Industrial Administration, Management and 
Organisation. e may also be required to undertake a in 
Economics in the College in term time for periods not in excess of six 
hours a week. The Fellowship will be tenable from October ist, 1948. 
The initial stipend will be not less than £500 per annum, together with 
benefits under the F.S.S.U., rooms, and the usual allowances, 

Applications. which should include the name and address of three 
referees and a statement of qualifications, should be sent, not later than 
April 30th, 1948, to the Master of St. Catharine’s College, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The College will shortly proceed to the appointment of (i) Lecturer 
fin Social Anthropology. lary £550-850 accorcing to qualifications 
and experience. : 
(ii) Research Assistant in Social Anthropology. Salary £350. Tenable 
in the first instance for one year. 
Duties will commence on October Ist, 1948. 
Applications, to be received by May Ist, 1948. should be addressed to 
the cretary, University College, London, Gower Street, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


The College will shortly proceed to the appointment of 
(i) ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS, Salary £400-£500, 
according to qualifications and experience. 
(ii) THREE RESEARCH ASSISTANTS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Salary £350. Tenable in the first instance for one year. 

Duties will commence 1 October, 1948. Applications, to be received 
by 15 April, 1948, should be addressed to the Secretary, University 
College London, Gower Street, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Bank 
will be closed from 17th March to 30th March, both days inclusive, 
By Order of the Board, 
N. W. CHISHOLM, London Manager. 
26, Bisbopssgate, London, E.C.2.. 2nd, March. 1948. 


THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 


The Transfer Books will be CLOSED from the 19th March to the 
Sist March, 1948, both days inclusive. 


By Order of a Board, 
C, L. MANNING, Secretary, 
2 and 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 3rd March, 1948, 














should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom eee 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAl 
BANKING CORPORATION __ 


(Uncorporated in the Colony of Hongkong.) 





‘THE 











CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP- - - ° ° 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - : . ° <i @ > ; 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - = >‘ e 

Head Office: HONGKONG 


Chief Manager: Tax Howovraste A. Morse, 0.B.B. 














BRANCHES : ‘ 
BURMA CHINA (Con.) INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con) NORTH , 
Rangoon Peiping Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO on) - 
CEYLON Shanghai Saigon Kuala Sandakas : 
Colombo Swatow JAPAN Lumpur Tawau : 
OHINA Tientain *Kobe Malacoa PHILIPPINES 
Amoy Tsingtao Kure Muar Dollo 
Oantona EUROPE Tokyo Maniis 
*Ohefoo *Hamburg *Yokohama SIAM 
Chunking Lyons JAVA 8 Patani pengiok 
*Dairen HONGKONG Batavia Teluk Anson UNITED 
Foochow Hongkong *Sourabaya NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Kowlooa MALAYA BORNEO London 
*Harbin INDIA Cameron Brunel Town U.B.A, 
Moukdeo Bombay Jeaselton New York 
Nanking Calcutta Ipoh Kuala Belait Ban Francisca 
*Branches not yet re 


London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3, 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustes 


Companies in 
HONGKONG LONDON 


SINGAPORE 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. © 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capitai ‘a a «+ £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital tn ee 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors e+ 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. be e+ 1,815,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility jor the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia, 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and cretary 






| 
THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
| ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventieth ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Com 
pany's offices. 61, Avenue Fouad Ier, Alexandria, on Thursday ‘the 
Sth April, 1948, at half past four im the afternoon for the transaction 
of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parlia 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be rope. 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in Lo 
before the 25th March, 1948, or in Alexandria before the 5th April, 
until after the Meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6, King Will 
Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt. Alexan 
or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria. 
DATED, Alexandria, Egypt, the 12th February, 1948. 
“ By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in Canada 
with Limited Liability)—NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS—The Sixty- 
seventh Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of this Company, 
for the election of Directors to take the plages of the retiring Directors 
and for the transaction of business generally, will be held on Wednes- 
day, the fifth day of May next, at the —_ office of the Company, 
at Montreal, at 12 o'clock, noom. (Daylight saving time, if operative.) 
The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be closed in Montreal, Toronto, 
New York and London at 3 p.m, on Tuesday, the thirteenth day of April, 
1948. The Preference Stock Books will be closed in London at the same 
time. All books will be re-opened on ere the sixth day of May, 


1948. By Order of the Board, F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 
March 8, 1948. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Apemantons from qualified candidates are invited for the following 
post :— 

ACCOUNTANT required by the Government of Nigeria for 
Department of Commerce and Industries for one tour of 18 to 24 mon 
in the first instance with prospects of permanency. Initial — 
according to war service, experience and qualifications in scale 
rising to £1,200 a year Saas expatriation pay. Outfit allowance 
£60. Free passages and liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, not 
over 35 years of age, should be Chartered or Incorporated accountants 
or possess similar professional qualifications, and should preferably 
have had up to four years’ professional or commercial experience since 
qualifying. Familiarity with Government procedure is also desirable 
but not essential. Apply at once, by letter, stating age, whether 
married or single, and full particulars of qualifications and experiente, 
and mentioning this per, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 


Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting M/N/23691 (3C) on both letter 
envelope. 











UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for posts of Staff Tytor for Adult Education — 


work from candidates qualified to take University Tutorial Classes im 
one or more of the following:—English Literature, Psychology, Mus 
History, International Relations, Industrial Relations, 

Political Science, Biolo 


the Federated Superannuation System for Uni 





, London, ECONOMIST 
R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, March 13, 1948. 


. Appointments will be made either on, : 
salary scale for probationary Staff Tutors (£400-£25-£500) or : 
scale £550-£25-£900, together with child allowance and mem + ol 








